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THE INFINITE FATHER AND THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


BY DR. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


ap geen the most influential scien- 
tific society in existence is the Brit- 
ish Society for the Advancement of Scien- 
tific Research. Its annual meeting is the 
great event of the year for scholars, and 
to it go all the scientists of the world, as 
to their Mecca. It is at this meeting that 
the physicist, the chemist or the biologist 
brings his new discovery for indorsement. 
Among its presidents have been such men 
as Lord Kelvin, England’s greatest scientist 
since Isaac Newton; men like Tyndall and 
Huxley and Clerk Maxwell and Professor 
Tate and Sir Oliver Lodge. But no presi- 
dent’s address in recent times has created 
so much interest as that of Professor 
Schaefer, at the last meeting of the Brit- 
ish society. The scholar’s theme was the 
chemical origin of life. Given oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, with heat and mois- 
ture, and life, he thinks, is spontaneously 
developed. Indeed, he says this creative 
act is being performed by the chemical 
forces under our very feet all the summer 
long. Every workman knows that, given 
rags, oil, a closet, with confined air and 
combustion is spontaneous. In the old days 
Professor Huxley postulated at the bottom 
of the ocean a sheet of living matter ex- 
tending around the globe and representing 
a matrix of protoplasm. With this bathyb- 
ius Huxley filled the gap between dead 
matter and living matter, using heat as the 
magician. Upon the announcement of the 
theory a scientific expedition went forth 
to drag the seas, deep and shallow, but 
instead of finding this sheet of living 
matter, protoplastic in nature, they found 
nothing, and “Bathybius” was relegated 
to the limbo of exploded myths. Now 
comes Professor Schaefer, affirming spon- 
taneous generation with chemical forces 





in the soil under us, but the distinguished 
scholar hedges against the report of any 
scientific explorer by saying that this life 
is of so low a form as to leave no deposit 
behind, and that when life is generated by 
chemical forces it never can be discovered, 
but must remain forever unknown. Instead 
of God, therefore, as the power that is in 
the world that makes for intelligence and 
beauty and order and righteousness, we 
have the chemical forces of gases. With- 
out telling us where hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen and force came from, the profes- 
sor thinks he has laid theism on the table, 
by a large majority, and bowed the Creator 
out of the universe, as unnecessary. 
“There is no God, and I am his prophet,” 
exclaims the scientist. 

How the New Materialism Would Affect 
Religion—Science is concerned only with 
facts. Honest men want the truth. The 
last fact in any case should determine be- 
lief. If it is true that life is of chemical 
origin, then the issue is closed. If chem- 
istry and mechanism are really the creators 
of all vegetable and animal life, when once 
it is proved, we must accept the truth, no 
matter how the new materialism affects our 
religion. But if it is true, the discovery is 
far-reaching and momentous for all Chris- 
tian theists. Instead of God, we have the 
Pull and the Push of chemical forces. 
Then instead of Providence, men are 
buffeted about in an endless game of battle- 
door and shuttlecock between the winters 
and the summers. 

Then the patriotism of Lincoln and the 
crime of the assassin Booth were latent in 
the wheat bread that the one ate, and the sour . 
salt bread that chemically disarranged the 
will of the other. That religion dies with 
the passing of an overruling God and provi- 
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dence, no thoughtful man can deny. Wor- 
ship means an Infinite Father, an intelligent 
God, full of pity, mercy and love, and with- 
out any admixture of meanness and sin. 
Once this Divine Being stands forth like the 
sun on the horizon, fully revealed, churches 
are built, Te Deums and Misereres written, 
art and music follow with self reverence, 
self-surrender, pity and compassion for the 
slave and the orphan, with the birth of new 
ideals for the home, the market place, and 
the legislative hall. But substitute for God, 
oxygen and hydrogen, and the explosions in- 
cident to their union, and in vain we try to 
estimate the loss to life and religion. Mar- 
tineau once showed how Positivism would 
affect Christianity, and we may paraphrase 
his words by asking how the chemical origin 
of life would affect the expression of our 
love to God. Will-the “In Excelsis” swell 
with pealing joy, when it has to sing “ Bless 
the Chemical Force, all ye its works.” “ Bless 
hydrogen and oxygen and nitrogen, oh, my 
synthesis of dissolving organs.” Will the 
penitent publican smite upon the breast and 
pray, “God be merciful to me a sinner!” 
pouring out his hot tears on the pages of 
Professor Schaefer’s address when bound in 
limp morocco? The publican would not lift 
his eyes toward heaven when God was there, 
but since the chemical origin of his life is in 
the soil under his feet, in what direction is 
this poor publican to turn his eyes? Must 
he look up when he smites his breast when 
the chemical origin of his life is down? 
Will any moonlit form be seen in our Geth- 
semanes, rising from anguish to repose, 
through the prayer, “Oh, Thou Unknown 
and Unknowable Force, that leaveth no de- 
posit in the soil, that we can trace, but art, 
the origin of all created life, if it be possible 
let this cup of agony pass from me. Never- 
theless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 
Will any falling statesman or dying mother 
or little child, in the bitterness of death cry, 
“Oh, Stream of Chemical Energy, receive 
Thou my spirit!” 

Martineau tells us that he hoped that the 
Positivist, after vain trial of such devotion, 
would return to his rest, and say, “I thank 
Thee that though Thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and the prudent, Thou hast 
revealed them unto babes.” Plainly Pro- 
fessor Schaefer has received little encour- 
agement from his fellow scientists. In 
every country they seem with one accord to 
repudiate his address. The consensus of 
science seems to be that Evolution means 
God’s way of doing things, and that there 
is no new discovery that does not require 


, the assumption of an Infinite God for its 


explanation. Given the fifty elements in 
nature, that Professor Schaefer postulates, 
it still remains for the scientist to explain 
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how oxygen and hydrogen and nitrogen and 
helium came into existence. Even if these 
gases were the creative magicians, it would 
not affect our dependence upon the Infinite 
Being who brought matter into existence, 
and endowed oxygen and hydrogen with 
these wondrous gifts. There can be no pos- 
sible antagonism between science and re- 
ligion. Science systematizes the facts and 
relationships of life, and religion establishes 
the relation between the living soul and the 
living God who is back of nature and life. 
The Argument of the Mathematician.— 
The mathematician doubts the chemical ori- 
gin of life, scoffs at chance as an explana- 
tion, and postulates an Infinite God as the 
explanation of the orderly and beautiful 
world in which we live. It has often been 
said that the first sign of genius is the 
serious note, and the second sign interest in 
mathematics. Lord Kelvin spent all his life 
spinning a gyroscope, and completed two 
huge volumes on the mathematics of mo- 
tion, as illustrated in the three kinds of 
flight our earth is making through space. 
But the old Greeks discovered that the 
world is keyed to mathematics. The snow- 
flake will not crystallize save in balanced 
form. The snowdrop and the anemone and 
the rose are all perfected to mathematical 
precision. The white cells and the red cells 
in the blood have a mathematical relation. 
The proportions between the length of the 
arms and of the legs, the height of the fore- 
head and the length of the chin are wrought 
out mathematically, and these proportions 
were discovered by Phidias, and commented 
upon by Michael Angelo, and are the com- 
monplaces of every physiologist. The very 
strawberry vine works to a mathematical 
formula. No cook can make a flavor twice 
in the same way. But the strawberry vine 
will mix its flavor every year and so mix 
the ingredients of sweet and sour as never 
to vary them. Nothing is more astonishing 
than the mathematical skill manifest by a 
Concord grapevine, keeping its recipe always 
in mind. But it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that intelligent men can dress a salad. 
Some years ago I was the guest of a Cana- 
dian literary club. My host was a distin- 
guished author and scholar. About I1 
o’clock the man left the library and went 
out to the dining-room. After a little silence 
the host asked a certain banker to mix the 
dressing. All were experts. When the 
financier took the garlic and rubbed it three 
times around the salad bowel, no more, the 
editor at my right grabbed my knee and 
whispered in trepidation, “My word! I 
think he has put in too much garlic!” 
Then came a little mustard, salt and pepper, 
oil, a dash of vinegar, but the banker dashed 
the vinegar so carelessly that the beholders 
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caught their breath and swayed, for mixing 
a salad is a science. 

Finally each guest realized that the criti- 
cal moment had come. With great solem- 
nity he lifted the lettuce leaf, rolled his eyes 
to heaven, remembered the formula, that 
the chemical union of garlic and oil, and 
mustard and vinegar and pepper must be so 
perfect that not one of them could be tasted, 
but all would chemically dissolve into a new 
whole. And when all murmured, “Good, 
very good,” that banker was in the seventh 
heaven of chemical bliss. What a triumph 
was this! But let us suppose that all the 
big planets above us were plates, and all the 
seas were oil, and all the rivers and gulfs 
were vinegar, that the snow falls like white 
salt, and the hail like hot pepper, and that 
Mr. Pull, sitting at the east, and Mrs. Push 
at the western horizon, should mix his 
world salad with the Milky Way for a let- 
tuce leaf. Do you think that by mere chance 
the dressing would be as chemically perfect 
as it was at my friend’s table in Montreal? 
The mathematician makes instant answer. 
“The demand upon my intelligence is too 
great.” A salad dressing requires an in- 
tellect a million times higher than a lettuce. 
And a rose, a girl’s face, a Hamlet, St. 
Peter’s cathedral, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Novum Organum, created by 
the human intellect, mean that back of the 
human reason there must have stood, not 
black clouds, with heat and moisture, and 
frog spawn, but an Infinite God, intelligent 
in His plans, artistic in His method, moral 
in His ends, and merciful and compassion- 
ate in His being. The heavens do not de- 
clare the glory of Professor Schaefer, or 
Isaac Newton—the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament is stamped 
with His handiwork. 

The Biologist Doubts the Chemical Origin 
of Life—Not only the mathematician but 
the biologist doubts the chemical origin of 
life. Most fascinating the new embryology. 
If the telescope has enlarged the universe 
in which we live toward things that are big, 
the microscope has enlarged our world 
toward things at the other extreme. The 
new microscope makes it possible to study 
the living cell and watch its every move- 
ment. At the center of the germ is a living 
spot called the bioplast. Around the bio- 
plast that works is the nutrient matter, soon 
to become living matter. About this pabu- 
lum is the sac and formed matter. That the 
transmutation of the nutrient matter into 
living matter is almost instantaneous; that 
once fully formed, the cell divides and re- 
divides; that the cells move in economic 
lines, just as the bee builds an economic six- 
sided cell for honey; the cell moves in 
curved lines in the direction of beauty and 





is an artistic worker; that this colorless, 
bioplasm is apparently the same substance 
in all animals; that it so works as to build 
now the eye, and now the nerve, and now 
the vein, and now the bone; that if you try 
to coerce its movements in a direction away 
from that in which it wants to work, the 
cell will die; for it will work only along 
economic lines and artistic lines toward an 
end, and it would rather die than deviate 
from the end it has in view; those are estab- 
lished facts. Watching these cells through 
a microscope Professor Minod says he 
found the hair rising on his head. He could 
not make himself believe there was not 
some Infinite Being standing in the shadow, 
guiding those cells. Richter once said: 
“The human body is the true Shekinah, and 
he who lays his hand upon the human body, 
touches the hem of the raiment of God.” 
But you say that one human cell beginning 
chances always to build the human body, 
fearfully and wonderfully made, and that 
the strawberry cell chances always to build 
a strawberry. Going home to-day from the 
Bible School, I saw a group of boys on the 
street throwing squares of ivory and ex- 
changing pennies. What if one boy had 
thrown the ivory and sixes had come up, 
and then thrown it ten times and every time 
a six had come up. The other boys would 
have said: “ This isn’t chance; this is cer- 
tainty, the dice are loaded.” But you think 
that a strawberry cell can always throw its 
flavor, and a bitter orange by chance throw 
its flavor, and this can be done billions of 
times by a blackberry cell or a pineapple 
cell, and never once miss. But the logician 
says that pineapple cell is loaded with the 
purpose, the thought, and the design of an 
Infinite Planter. 

Argument from Antietam—Recently I 
went to Antietam, for the anniversary ora- 
tion, and stood at the Dunkard’s Church in 
Bloody Lane, Burnside’s bridge. What if 
the plowman had turned up a musket, with 
bayonet attached, and what if, looking at it, 
you had seen the letters “U. S.” on the 
breech, and found the trigger and the cap 
and the cartridge, and the sharpened bayo- 
net? Do you think it would have been pos- 
sible to have read an annual address before 
the Grand Army, and presented this as the 
thesis: That once upon a time, down >in 
Antietam, some wood and iron and copper, 
and brass, and leather, had gotten together 
and formed a chemical union, and that when 
the rain fell one night and the farmer’s 
horses went by, giving the adequate pres- 
sure, that by a fortuitous concourse of atoms 
there came, through chemical combinations, 
a musket for shooting, and a barrel for 
guiding the shot, and a bayonet for attack- 
ing, and that the atoms trickled as liquid 
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brass into the letters “U.S.” Try as you 
will, you cannot make yourself believe that 
there was not an intelligent gunmaker back 
of that musket. And the world in which we 
live is filled with the examples of design. 
The fish fits the water, the bird’s wing is 
adapted to the air, the ear is keyed to music, 
the taste is keyed to color, the intellect is 
keyed to truth, the heart is keyed to love, 
the conscience is keyed to righteousness and 
God. The key fits the lock. There is onlv 
one explanation of a flint arrowhead— 
namely, an intelligent Indian who made it. 
And when seeds march toward shocks, and 
huts march toward houses, and fire mists 
march toward a habitable world, and chil- 
dren, and tribes, and cities, and states and 
empires all march, incidentally toward in- 
dustrial ends and mental ends, and essen- 
tially toward moral ends, there must have 
been a marcher, an unseen leader, who 
guided the moving hosts. From nothing 
nothing comes. No thought or beauty can 
come out of a statue, until first of all they 
went into that statue through the sculptor. 
Unity, order, movement, beauty, high ends 
—these mean an overruling power, not our- 
selves, that makes for righteousness, whom 
‘we may call God. 

Zoology’s Contribution.—Zoology doubts 
the chemical origin of life, and postulates 
aan Infinite Creator. The new physiology is 
a fascinating form of modern science, and 
especially interesting is the new physiolog- 
ical psychology. The tests through the new 
electrical devices of the relation between 
nerve and mind and soul throw a flood of 
light upon the problems of the intellect. 
But it may be that some of the young men 
and women present to-night would prefer 
another form of argument, based upon an 
order of life lower than the human body. 
Let us then move downward to the very 
confines of the animal world, and come to 
a little grub, the “hickory girdler.” Dr. 
McCook is the great authority on insects, 
ants and bees. He has a chapter on the 
hickory girdler. The mother beetle selects 
a small hickory bough, gnaws a cavity, in 
which she deposits her eggs. Then between 
the eggs and the tree she gnaws a groove 
around the bough, so as to cut off the sap, 
and kill the branch. This beetle girdles 
her bough as the woodman girdles the tree 
to kill it. But the mother beetle is working 
toward a distinct end. The food of her 
young is decayed wood. But her children 
soon wake up to find themselves like boys 
in a well-stored pantry. But one thing is 
very striking, the mother beetle always gir- 
dies her bough between her young and the 
tree, so that the grubs will have dead wood 
on which to feed. And this beetle has a 
friend, another beetle, that in June cuts 
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into the center of a bough. It is necessary 
that the eggs should be in the air, before 
hatching, but in the autumn should be on the 
ground when they begin their life. 

The intellectual task, therefore, that con- 
fronts the insect, is this: how to insure the 
young being on the ground when they begin 
their life. If, therefore, the bough is short 
and stubby, the mother cuts the bough 
almost in two, leaving a little woody fiber 
and the bark to be broken. If the bough is 
long, she cuts about half through, calculat- 
ing that the winds and rain will weigh the 
foliage down, and in a few weeks bring her 
young, who are eating their way out, to the 
ground, where they must live. Many a car- 
penter would fail to make the calculation as 
accurately as this mother beetle. The brain 
that performs these mathematical calcula- 
tions is about as large as the head of a pin. 
Now try to make yourself believe that by 
the chemical union of gases this life was 
spontaneously generated, and through long 
time the trait fixed through heredity, so 
that by an automatic process this beetle in- 
stinctively performs these feats. The strain 
on the intellect is too severe. There are 
more things, plainly, in nature’s philosophy 
than we have dreamed of. An embryologist 
once said that in looking through his micro- 
scope that of late he had seen the foreshad- 
owings of the immortality of the soul. 
Modern science has destroyed the distinc- 
tion between the natural and the super- 
natural. Organized law is God’s natural 
thought that thinks for Him and relieves 
Him of drudgery, and every living cell is 
bathed in poetry and bright with beauty and 
clothed with mystery. A modern encyclo- 
pedia of science ought to have this phrase 
on its title page, with the story of cell life, 
“The Romance of the Infinite and the His- 
tory of the Divine.” 


Philosophy Doubts the Chemical Origin of 


Life—If any one thing is certain, science 
has proven the flux of the body and the 
identity of the soul. The old science taught 
us that a new body was built once in seven 
years. Now the chemists have discovered 
that in time of mental excitement certain 
cells in the brain may be destroyed by over- 
activity and replaced several times in a 
single day. Under the microscope the cen- 
tral bioplast in the cell changes nutrient 
matter into living matter instantaneously. 
And when the cell is broken down by work, 
as ash, it is floated out. The mountain 
stream is never the same stream, said 
Goethe, but the cells in the brain and body 
move so rapidly that we can say that the 
human body is never the same body. Vege- 
table diet one year, flesh diet the next year, 
tropic fruits of the Amazon for the explorer 
in the winter, and then whale blubber as 
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food for the same explorer in the summer— 
foods and chemical combinations—they 
seem to have no remote relation to personal 
identity. Some men work so hard that they 
may have twenty different muscular bodies 
and fifty different brains during seventy 
years. But memory lends continuity to the 
life and makes the career one. In youth, 
the boy’s arm struck his fellow down in 
death, in a moment of anger. Then sixty 
years pass away and nearly a score of new 
bodies have been built, through physical 
changes and flux. The old man’s present 
body did not throw that stone, and yet the 
aged man’s soul cries out “ Deliver me from 
blood guiltiness, Oh God, the God of my 
salvation.” The soul is conscious of re- 
morse. It identifies itself with that bloody 
deed. A foolish scientist whispers, “ Don’t 
worry. You are the result of your environ- 
ment. Physical force made you what you 
were, the chemical combinations destroyed 
your will power. You are as helpless on the 
stream of force as a leaf on the bosom of 
the Mississippi.” But still the transgressor 
sobs, “ Create in me a clean heart, Oh God. 
and renew a right spirit within me.” 

Some Call It Evolution and Some Call It 
God.—Our time has gone, and our aregu- 
ment is but half concluded, but one thing 
must be said in passing—matter is inert, 
and motionless. The huge bowlder before 
your father’s house in your childhood will 
be found there by your children; matter 
cannot move itself. Motion means force. 
And all force comes from the mind. Our 
best scientists now believe increasingly in 
the vortex theory, and that when we have 
a microscope powerful enough the molecule 
will die out of sight and we will see only a 
little vortex where two forces meet, and 
that the universe is all mind. Some of us 
are neither materialistic nor idealistic, but 
natural realists believing in both matter and 
force, and in the trustworthiness of the 
senses. As we are-on the threshold of in- 
vention, so we are at the threshold of knowl- 
edge. All we do know seems to strengthen 
the faith in God on the part of our greatest 
Scientists. Every inventor stamps his tool 
through and through with his trademark. 
The tomb of Christopher Wren contains the 
words, “If you would behold his monu- 
ment, look around you.” The world in 
which we live is the monument to God; the 
storms proclaim His power, the harvests 
His goodness, the human body His wisdom 
and skill, the landscapes and flowers and 
faces His beauty, the retributions of bad 
men His righteousness, the upward march 
of nations His providence; mercy and com- 
passion in a parent reveal His love. The 
heavens declare His glory, the firmament 
showeth His handiwork. And therefore 
our faith. Hear the poet as he sings: 





A fire mist and then a planet, 
A crystal and a shell, 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 
And caves where cavemen dwell. 
Then a sense of law and order, 
And a face turned from the sod, 
Some call it evolution, 
And others call it God. 


A mist on the far horizon, 
The wonderful, tender sky, 
The golden haze of the cornfield, 
And wild geese sailing high; 
And all over uplands and lowlands, 
The glow of the golden rod, 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on the crescent sea beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in; 
Come like the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod, 
Some of us call it longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And thousands who helpless and homeless 
The straight hard pathway trod, 
Some call it consecration, 
And others call it God. 
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LESSON FROM THE APIARY. 








BY C. M. DRAKE. 

“*TT is none of my business,” said Prof. 

Downey, as he gazed upon the rows of 
honey-cans that Mr. Beman was preparing 
to case, “but I should like to know what 
the average income from your apiary is. I 
see here three hundred cans, each can hold- 
ing over sixty pounds of honey, which you 
say is now worth seven and one-half cents 
per pound here. That makes $1,350. Out 
of that, you say the clear profit is over $r1,- 
050; yet you call this a poor year.” 

“T have averaged more than $2,000 a 
year from my apiary during the seven years 
I have had this one,” replied Mr. Beman. 
“ That is rather better than teaching, so far 
as money is concerned; though it has been 
somewhat lonely here in the mountains.” 

“ Now, does it look just right,” said Prof. 
Downey, somewhat excitedly, “that you 
should be able to make so much as that by 
working, as you do,a scant half of the time, 
while I, with years of preparation and ex- 
perience, and a presumably better educa- 
tion, must labor the whole year round for 
less than half of what you receive? Truly, 
teachers are most poorly paid!” 

“Tt looks fair enough to me,” said Mr. 
Beman, smiling. “But are you sure that 
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your preparation, your education for your 
work, is more thorough than mine? Be- 
sides, no one is compelled to remain in any 
business, if he thinks some other work will 
pay him better.’ 

“Surely, you would not pretend,” said 
Prof. Downey, in amazement, “to compare 
a bee-man’s preparation for his work with a 
teacher’s preparation for his work?” 

“Why not? Let us honestly compare 
the special work we each did, and see if the 
one was very much more than the other. 
As to the result of the work, I will wager 
my crop of honey against four bits, that I 
know more about managing bees than you 
do about managing boys.” * 

“Begin,” said the professor, seating him- 
self on a honey-can. 

“When I started to keep bees,” said Mr. 
Beman, “I bought sixty colonies of bees 
and a lot of extra hives and apiary fixings 
for about $200, of a man who had made a 
failure of bee-keeping, and was willing to 
sell for just what he could get. I employed 
a neighboring bee-keeper, who was an en- 
thusiast in his profession, to look over my 
hives, and direct me how to put everything 
in order. I worked with him for many a 
day in return, and thus attended, as it were, 
a real normal school, in which I was the 
sole pupil of a skillful enthusiast, who natu- 
rally communicated much of his enthusiasm 
to me. I visited other apiaries to see how 
others did, and how they handled their 
bees. How many schools did you visit the 
first year you taught?” 

The professor was silent. 

“TI carefully inquired into the merits of 
the various extractors, honey-knives, etc., 
just as I suppose you inquired about desks, 
globes, outline maps, etc., during the first 
year you taught.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said the profes- 
sor, hastily. 

“T suppose you can give me the name of 
the best maker of globes,” said Mr. Beman, 
inquiringly, “just as easily as I can name 
the makers of the best comb-foundation 
machines.” 

As the professor did not reply, Mr. 
Beman continued, “I now began to buy 
bee-books, and bought ‘ Root’s A, B, C of 
Bee Culture,’ ‘Cook’s Manual of the 
Apiary,’ ‘King’s Bee-Keeper’s Text-Book,’ 
‘Quimby’s Bee-Keeping,’ ‘Langstroth on 
the Honey Bee,’ ‘John Allen’s Blessed 
Bees,’ and many other works. I believe I 
have almost every important work on bees 
now published. I suppose you have a very 
complete educational library.” 

“T have several works on ‘Theory and 
Practice,’” said the professor hesitatingly. 


“Then I read all these books,” continued 
Mr. Beman, “with the hive before me, 
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verifying every point I see mentioned by 
actual experiment, so that I may know 
what is true. I suppose you try experi- 
ments in the school-room in a similar way.” 

“Yes, I have made a great many experi- 
ments in the school-room,” admitted the 
professor, who could not help thinking he 
never ought to have tried one-half of those 
he had made. 

“T watched and studied the bees for 
hours, more closely than most teachers study 
children. I got a good microscope, and 
dissected a number of workers, drones, and 
queens, and learned the names and use of 
the parts of their bodies, just as I suppose 
you have been studying human anatomy 
and physiology.” 

“T never had a chance to visit a dissect- 
ing-room,” admitted the professor; “but I 
have read several books on anatomy.” 

“Then you have very little real knowl- 
edge,” asserted Mr. Beman. “I place very 
little value upon book-knowledge alone. It 
is mere second-hand learning.” 

The other nodded assent, and Mr. Beman 
continued: “I subscribed for the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, a weekly now, and Root’s 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, and exchanged 
with another bee-keeper for two other bee- 
magazines he took. I presume you take 
several teachers’ magazines.” 

“T take an eastern paper, and our district 
subscribes for The School Journal, so I also 
read that,” said the professor. 

“ And you do not subscribe for your own 
home journal of education!” exclaimed Mr. 
Beman, in amazement. “If we had a Pa- 
cific Coast bee journal, I should have it, and 
help it by subscribing, if it cost $10 a year. 
To my mind, it shows a great lack of inter- 
est in one’s work, not to subscribe for one’s 
own local journal. No wonder you teachers 
get poor pay, if the most of you suffer one 
of your best helpers to languish for want of 
proper support.” 

The professor felt that the reproof was 
deserved, and remained silent. 

“T visit most of the neighboring apiaries 
once a year,” continued Mr. Beman, “to 
compare ideas and see if they have any new 
improvements, just as I suppose you make 
it a point to visit—how many schools?” 

“Very few,” admitted the professor. 

“ Then we have our bee conventions, just 
as you have your teachers’ institutes, only 
we do not get paid by the State for attend- 
ance, nor do we call them useless humbugs, 
as I hear you call teachers’ institutes. We 
talk of methods, exchange stock, advise 
young beginners, publish our proceedings, 
and go home more enthusiastic than ever, 
just as you teachers ought to go from insti- 
tutes. We are willing to pay for lecturers 
to come from abroad, while you ask the 
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State to do that, and growl because you 
have to pay board out of your wages while 
you attend the institutes.” 

“But you do not have so many branches 
to study as a teacher must learn. We have 
to study botany and—” 

“Do we not need to study botany also?” 
interrupted Mr. Beman. “Every intelli- 
gent apiarist can tell you of the relative 
values of buck-brush, the sages, laurel, and 
other honey-producing plants; can tell you 
the kind of honey they produce, when they 
bloom, where and under what conditions 
they grow, and many other things that you 
book-botanists know very little about. 
Nearly every number of our bee journal 
contains more or less botany.” 

The professor shook his head. 

“JT think very few bee-keepers have pre- 
pared themselves as thoroughly for their 
work as you seem to have done, Mr. 
Beman.” 

“True, and few make a success of it. 
Many are teachers or apiarists by accident, 
and not because they are peculiarly quali- 
fied for their work. They do not read, 
study, or try to improve, and value the 
money they can get above all else; and so 
they fail. Here teachers have the advan- 
tage. A poor bee-keeper loses money, de- 
stroys his apiary, and is forced in time to 
quit; but a poor teacher is well paid for his 
bad work, and if he is a good fellow, he 
may be reasonably successful in getting 
schools. Success in bee-keeping may be 
measured by money gains; but success in 
teaching is often unrecognized, poorly paid, 
and loaded down with misunderstandings. 
But, while the apiarist escapes the annoy- 
ances of ignorant parents and unreasoning 
children, he misses those rewards which 
every true teacher receives in greatest abun- 
dance.”—Pacific School Journal. 
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A POOR SCHOOL BOARD. 


B Rs power is with the School Director, 

and when a majority of the members 
of the Board are ignorant and incompetent, 
the boys and girls must suffer. It is they 
who “pay the price.” We have this note 
from a teacher. 

“There may be nothing new to you in 
the following, but I put it down as I see it: 
To be near my family this winter I chose 
a mixed school. I found children who had 
been working in the advanced arithmetic 
without knowing their elementary rules. 
Not one of them up to twenty years of age 
knows the elementary problems. They can- 
not add, but count with various well-known 
devices. Most of the forty are teachable 
children. Only one family of them all is 
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dull-witted. According to report and the 
report book the attendance laws have not 
yet invaded this district. Only those who 
make their appearance are reported as be- 
longing to the school. It has been the 
custom here, as in some other districts, to 
drop pupils from the roll when absent a 
whole school month, and mark them “ad” 
on their return to school. For some years 
there seems to have been no account kept 
of books loaned to scholars. There are 
evidently books out in families that should 
have been returned to the school. After a 
strong plea the board bought me the first 
real teacher’s desk that has been seen in 
this school house. They have never in- 
vested a cent in a bookcase. Their teacher 
bought one last winter. The blackboard 
and vestibule are cut up with figures that 
are disgraceful. The closet is worse than 
a mere violation of law. The stove jacket 
is a wreck. The six little twelve-light 
windows are shut off from the sky by many 
tall trees standing close to the house. When 
I asked for more light the directors said it 
would cost too much, and would expose the 
building to more cold winds. The latter is 
not true, as there is plenty of forest beyond. 
On any day of the year pupils on one side 
have a shadow upon their writing books. 
On any cloudy day those by the middle 
aisle have not light enough to read large 
print readily. Much more could be said. 
These things are facts. I have taught 
where some of the conditions were worse. 
The new school treasurer found a consider- 
able sum of money on deposit in a bank, 
which had been practically lost sight of for 
some years. So one of the new directors 
told me.” 
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GOOD ROADS AT LOW COST. 





N endeavoring to stimulate interest in the 
“good roads” movement in the states 
through which it operates, the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad has issued a pamphlet entitled 
“Good Roads at Low Cost.” This booklet 
is being given a wide distribution in the 
country districts throughout Pennsylvania 
railroad territory. It was written for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad by D. Ward King, 
who is an acknowledged expert on road- 
making. He is the author of a pamphlet 
distributed by the department of agriculture 
some time ago. 

While the management of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad has for some time been keenly 
interested in the subject of good roads, in 
the past year it has redoubled its efforts in 
this direction. Meetings of agents have 
been held at different points, while the gen- 
eral manager’s staff has also taken up the 
subject of improving the roads radiating 
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from the company’s stations. The company 
has had D. Ward King, the inventor of the 
split log drag, which the farmers make 
themselves, deliver lectures at various sta- 
tions in the State of Pennsylvania. The 
split log drag, which can be made by any 
one following the directions given in the 
pamphlet just issued by the railroad com- 
pany, has been used with telling effect in 
many parts of the country. A number of 
these drags have been placed at various 
Pennsylvania Railroad stations throughout 
the State of Pennsylvania in order that 
road supervisors and others might operate 
them. 

The railroad’s activity in the “good 
roads” movement is actuated by the desire 
to have the highways leading from the sta- 
tions in passable condition during all sea- 
sons of the year. In the winter months 
thousands of miles of dirt roads are almost 
impassable, and farmers are unable to get 
to and from railroad stations, thereby caus- 
ing a congestion of traffic when roads are 
opened. It has also interested itself in good 
roads with the view that they will open up 
the rural districts and hasten their de- 
velopment, which will be a forerunner of 
increased railroad traffic. All these better 
roads will have their benefit for the rural 
schools. 

Dr. Donald McCaskey of Witmer, presi- 
dent of the board of road supervisors of 
East Lampeter township, Lancaster County, 
Pa., has put neary two hundred of these 
road drags at work in his township and by 
his common sense and vigorous system has 
wrought such improvement on the roads of 
his township as has attracted attention all 
over Pennsylvania. 
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SCHOOL INTERESTS AND TAXES. 








HENRY GRANT NEWELL. 





CIVILIZATION and taxation are insepara- 
ble. Civilization and education are ex- 
pensive—more or less. Getting our money’s 
worth is really of greater moment than 
aggregate reduction of expense. Economy 
and efficiency are ends to be aimed at, and 
expense should be a highly profitable in- 
vestment. The highest statesmanship se- 
cures the most magnificent results. This is 
the only true economy. 

Now, there is immediately before us, in 
Pennsylvania, a lot of prospective educa- 
tional legislation whose centre is the pro- 
posed code; and it is not the purpose of 
the writer at this time to detract or question 
that document at any point, but to urge, 
from some twenty-five years’ study of edu- 
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cational and social problems, certain basic 
principles and practical applications. 

Our educational ideas are rapidly chang- 
ing. Our educational definition is being 
enlarged and enriched. “Education for 
efficiency,” as Dr. Eliot expresses it, is im- 
perative. Each normal individual seeks to 
achieve, and the modern struggle for “ Life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” is 
strenuous indeed. The fundamental in- 
stincts to do and to be are stronger and 
truer than to learn, to seem or to own. To 
make the utmost of each human being, to 
develop the real man and true woman, is 
the work before us; and the forces and 
factors are many. Character, culture, 
training, knowledge, skill are a few words 
among many expressive of the true educa- 
tion which “ends only with life” and in- 
deed, “is life” as Dr. John Dewey told us 
several years ago. 

Legislation should tend toward these 
fundamental ends. Legislation should be 
tremendously stimulating of the best, pro- 
moting originality, individuality, higher 
standards and securing the greatest results. 
We need the highest leadership and expert 
supervision. We need teachers, born teach- 
ers, trained, mature teachers, real teachers 
and professional in every sense, instead of 
the host of excellent boys and girls who, 
jammed through a one-horse normal school, 
are mostly nothing at all but school-keepers- 
for-revenue only, stepping-stoners and seek- 
ra for kid-glove positions and nice soft 
jobs. 

This jobbery should be rapidly super- 
seded by a better order of things, and in 
all departments the Merit System should 
universally prevail as in the Civil Service. 
“Efficiency ratings” and score card sys- 
tems are as necessary as in postal. mail and 
military affairs; and, in the name of com- 
mon sense, Why not? Why should a rural! 
school board be so incompetent as to find it 
necessary to employ a secretary outside of 
the board. Why so grossly incompetent as 
they generally are? And as this also ap- 
plies to rural highway officials, I would 
have a law which would provide written 
examinations for both school and road offi- 
cials. [Illiterate and incompetent men in 
these places are a disgrace; and to-day, un- 
necessary. Let the voters elect whom they 
choose; it is a free country, but—tha: offi- 
cial who could not “ pass” would be in dis- 
repute and would receive no remuneration 
whatever—while the official who was fit, 
would receive remuneration according to 
grade—according to merit. Gradually 
the fittest would survive, whereas to- 
day the unfit mostly prevail, as they 
are the place-seekers to be “honored” 
by town offices, etc. Rural voters, more- 
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over, too often seem to prefer a narrow, 
stingy tax-howler instead of a broad-gage, 
highly efficient man of brains and business. 
In course of time, from self-respect, the 
voters would seek to reach the higher stand- 
ard. It is entirely safe to say that the right 
kind of men would secure at least twice the 
benefit from the money now expended. 
Talk about the Pennsylvania Capitol Steal! 
Why, it is nothing to the local waste of tens 
of millions annually. No one in many 
years has accepted the challenge to dis- 
prove my statement that, under the Merit 
System, it is possible and entirely practica- 
ble to double the efficiency of local admin- 
istration at present expense. Local offcers as 
well as teachers would be given proper recog- 
nition according to real fitness and the actual 
results achieved. The highest recognition, 
distinction and remuneration, of the best 
men and women in public service is ex- 
tremely important, and the elimination of 
waste, the weeding out of the unfittest, 
would insure higher efficiency and the true 
economy. Natural selection by the Merit 
System is the solution of many problems. 
To-day we have the minimum salary for 
teachers, and while it is true that no teacher 
in the schools should be worth less than 
fifty dollars per month, and many should 
receive much more, it is awfully, “ crimi- 
nally,” true that we have thousands who are 
not worth a dollar a day. Boys and girls, 
very good raw material, rush off to nor- 
mal schools and on graduation flaunt their 
little diplomas in the face of the county 
superintendent and are called “ profession- 
als” with no professional spirit. Indeed, 
too often, they have never been in a really 
professional atmosphere, of true teachers 
instead of mere cheap instructors. 

Now this is too bad! The really profes- 
sional are very, very few, at least .in agricul- 
tural communities. Nice bovs and nice girls, 
of course; they have learned a little Latin, 
read a little German, studied a little French 
perhaps; they have a smattering of mathe- 
matics; a little literature by name; some 
cheap, routine, dead stuff in the theory 
and practice of teaching; but, in thousands 
of instances, no inspiration from the great 
souls of great educators or educationalists; 
no sense of educational value, no worthy 
educational definition, no real educational 
enthusiasm or consecration to the divinest 
work among men. Professionals! No! 
Practically, there should be three grades of 
certificates, viz.: Provisional, Progressional, 
and Professional, and for the latter fifty 
dollars per month is not enough. Keen ob- 
servers seriously doubt whether we have 
any better schools and teachers than we did 
prior to the Snyder Minimum Salary Law, 
which, in the poorer agricultural counties 
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means a uniform salary; and uniformity in 
salary is nothing but rank injustice, absurd 
as a matter of business, and almost un- 
known in the business world. In the fac- 
tory or on the farm the employee is paid 
according to his worth—according to what 
he actually does. The Merit System and 
Graded Salaries is the only way to get our 
money’s worth. And in any district or 
county where an approved Score Card sys- 
tem, based on fitness and actual results, is 
worked out there should be exemption from 
the Snyder Uniform Salary, provided the 
graded salaries shall not average less than 
forty or fifty dollars per month. I have the 
simple details, just how this Merit System 
and Graded Salaries may be easily worked 
out. The system may be simple or elabo- 
rate; always adaptable to the particular 
conditions and insuring continual progress 
in the highest sense. This article, however, 
is sufficiently long and many features in a 
superior system remain unmentioned. 

Every live and practical citizen should 
think and act, and act at once. Work for 
the children, work for better schools and 
better roads, better teachers and better offi- 
cials. “Get busy right now.” 


“ 


ONE NOVEMBER DAY. 





BY MRS A. ELMORE, 


iy a very cosy room, on the top floor of 

one of the tall houses in this city, there 
lives a beautiful old lady. Her snow-white 
hair is combed in a pretty, old-fashioned 
way, with puffs and side-combs; she always 
has her gold-rimmed spectacles on, either 
pushed up upon her shining hair, or resting 
on her aristocratic nose while she looks at 
her visitor with a pair of deep blue eyes, 
and smiles as she talks—a smile that none 
can forget, there is so much sincerity in it. 
But when she leaves her arm-chair and 
crosses the floor, she limps badly. It is a 
rare thing for her to say a word about her 
lameness, and she is so refined and reserved 
in manner that few persons would ‘dare to 
inquire how it happened that she was so 
badly afflicted. 

To a few of her most intimate friends the 
story is known, and I will tell it to the 
readers of The Companion. Her home was 
in Connecticut. Her father and mother 
died longer ago than she can remember. 
She had no brother or sister, and was 
adopted by a woman whose children had 
already grown up. She was a timid child, 
and consequently many of those who knew 
her teased her, instead of trying to over- 
come her timidity. When she was seven 
years old she was very active, and very 
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lovely in form and feature, as well as in 
her disposition. 

Being anxious to learn to read, she at- 
tended the village school, although her 
little heart quaked with fear when the chil- 
dren played rudely and shouted and 
screamed, as children sometimes do. One 
bright November day, when there had been 
frost enough to make the roads a little 
rough, and just sunshine enough to thaw 
the edges of the wagon tracks and foot- 
prints and make them slippery, little 
Catharine was so happy over the fact that 
her lesson was well learned, and that her 
teacher had kissed her cheek and praised 
her, that when school was dismissed she 
did not wait for the other children to go 
out, but ran out with them in her haste to 
tell the news at home. A rude boy jostled 
her; her little feet slipped, and down she 
went face first on the frozen ground. She 
did not move or cry out, and the cruel- 
hearted boy who had knocked her down 
caught hold of one foot and dragged her 
bumpity-bump for some distance, calling 
out, ‘ I’ve got a dead girl, I’ve got a dead 
girl.” Some of the other scholars inter- 
fered, and lifted the little limp figure up to 
carry it home. 

They thought she was quite dead, and 
the thoughtless boy hid away in an old 
barn all the evening, not because of shame, 
but for fear he would be locked up in jail. 
At night he came out of his shelter and 
managed stealthily to peep into the win- 
dows of the room where the doctors and 
neighbors were working over the poor little 
bruised body; he heard her scream with 
pain, so he knew she was not dead; and 
then he went home to his supper. He 
could not have had a very good mother, or 
he would have been taught to be gentle 
with all living creatures. 

I don’t know whether he is living yet or 
not, but if he is, I hope that he never quite 
forgot the suffering he had caused, and 
that he has warned other boys to be kind 
and thoughtful. 

As the little girl grew up, she continued 
to suffer terribly from spinal trouble, and 
for years walked with a crutch; but she 
very bravely learned to do without that, 
and walk on the toes of one foot so as not 
to limp quite so badly. Everbody who 
knows her loves her; she is so kindly and 
cheerful, her room is always a pleasant 
place to visit; she has several pet birds, 
and they are very amusing—each one is 
jealous if she speaks to the other. She has 
forgiven the one who has caused her so 
much trouble, and would be just as kind to 
him as to any one if he needed her assist- 
ance. 

How different her life would have been 
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had she grown up with the perfect form 
and health which her early childhood 
promised. The human body is a very 
delicate structure, and a very slight blow 
may destroy the perfection of it for life; a 
slap over the ears may cause deafness; dust 
thrown into the eyes may destroy their 
sight, and there are many sad instances of 
little children falling and becoming idiotic 
from injury to the head. The thoughtful 
people who consider the happiness of those 
around them are the most valuable members 
of society, and it should be the aim of 
every boy and girl to be useful, honorable, 
pure-minded, loving and lovable, as well as 
learned and prosperous.—Scholar’s Com- 
panion. 
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MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


NO long since a hot debate was in 

progress in an English club, says the 
Boston Transcript, in the course of which 
a member shocked everybody by declar- 
ing that the tonic sol-fa is a superfluous 
subject to a bricklayer. In other words, 
why bother with music in the public 
schools? In reply to this, Mr. Henry 
Riding arose and said: 

“From my point of view (musically 
tinged, I grant), the elements of music 
are thé last bit of ballast which should be 
dropped from the curriculum of every 
school in the land, be it provided or non- 
provided, elementary or secondary, etc. 
Many an Adelina Patti bends over the 
washtub, and many a Sims Reeves follows 
the plow. Dr. Coward, the finest chorus 
trainer in the whole world, formerly 
worked at a cutler’s bench; and Mr. Wil- 
liam Green, one of the foremost tenors, 
was a mechanic. To see the reception 
these two artists get when they appear 
conjointly at an oratorio performance in 
Sheffield, where these circumstances are 
well known and appreciated, is a sight 
worth a much longer journey. The Italian 
operatic stage practically swarms with sons 
of the soil. 

“But to leave these concrete examples 
and to generalize a little, the way in which 
the hard-headed employers (some of them 
as near us as Stratford) are beginning to 
provide musical instruction for their work- 
men speaks far more eloquently for his 
cause than the pen of the present unready 
writer. Are not the workers in the quar- 
ries of Wales all the better for the music 
which I have heard cheerfully bearing 
them to and from their work? Does the 
German work any less for the large amount 
of time he devotes to the study of music? 
Did that magnificent singing which I heard 
at Wimereux (N. France) last summer 
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hinder the daily toil of those factory men 
from Liége? Quite the contrary! I will 
not say that by bringing out the musical 
faculty (which is to be found in every- 
body if caught young enough) a man will 
make better bricks, although some would 
even go so far as this—but I do maintain 
that, by this means, a man will make bricks 
better. A reasonable use of athletics let us 
have by all means, but where does this 
come in after a man has passed his prime? 

“Of course, a bricklayer ought to be 
taught how to lay bricks in flats. This 
would seem to settle the matter utterly. 
But does it? The controversy seems very 
like decided—a fate which befalls so few 
controversies. But is this one decided, 
after all? What good is it going to do 
those who hate music if ever so many 
Pattis are discovered at the washtub and 
are delivered therefrom by the musical 
salvation of the schools? The answer to 
this grievous question—as to most griev- 
ous questions—is that it has two sides. 
Music is, and it also is not, a superfluity 
to this large and variously compounded 
world.” 
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THE TEACHER WHO REACHES ALL. 








7 other day a primary teacher, one of 

the kingdom of heaven among teach- 
ers, who teaches only a half-day session, 
dropped into the office of her superintendent 
on her way to lunch. She said: “I’ve been 
spending this morning visiting the room of 
Miss X. Isn’t she just wonderful?” And 
then she went on with cordial critical praise 
for another primary teacher. It was a 
splendid and suggestive lecture on primary 
method. “And the most wonderful thing 
about her work is that she reaches them 
all,” said she. “Some of my pupils are 
just as good as any of hers at every point, 
but then, there are always some whom I 
can’t reach, and she does. I saw children 
in her room that were with me the first 
month of this term and others who were 
with other teachers, and we didn’t reach 
them nor make them succeed or want to 
succeed, but Miss. X has reached them. I’m 
going back to see if I can find out just how 
she does it.” 

Therein the speaker spoke the difference 
between the good teacher and the great 
teacher, the teacher who reaches them all. 
In every room there are some children whom 
you can hardly keep from learning if you 
only give them a chance, there are others 
who will learn under any teacher of fair 
skill and power, but there are a few whom 
it takes a great teacher to find and teach. 
What are your standards of success? 

Then this same little primary teacher said 
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another great thing. She said: “In the last 
few weeks I’ve been visiting another lot of 
teachers than those whose work is like 
mine; I’ve been visiting my old pupils who 
are in the upper grammar grades. I wish 
you would tell me what they do to them, or 
what happens to beginners before they get 
to the high school. There were some of 
my old pupils, some of them whom we used 
to think phenomenally bright, and I meet 
them in their work along the grades, and 
they don’t seem like the same children; 
they don’t seem to have the same brains, or 
else they don’t use them the same way.” 
The superintendent didn’t answer her ques- 
tion, he had asked himself the same ques- 
tion before, and had some ideas on the sub- 
ject, but knew he didn’t know the complete 
answer, and he had heard the same question 
asked by other superintendents in many 
parts of the country. The high school 
teachers sometimes say that the faults of 
their pupils rest on the grammar school 
teachers, the grammar grade teachers fix 
the responsibility on the lower grades, and 
the primary teacher wonders if these are 
really the same children. One thing is 
sure, if we had more teachers who had the 
broader view of this primary teacher, it 
would be better for children and teachers 
and superintendent—Texas School Journal. 
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SCHOOL READERS. 








BY HENRY H. VAIL. 





E Ree readers are the only texts used in 
all schools affording opportunity for 
distinct ethical teaching. The history of 
our country should give ideas of patriotism; 
the civics should contain the primary no- 
tions of government; the physiologies should 
instruct the pupils in the laws of health; 
but the reader should cover the whole field 
of morals and manners, and in language 
that will impress their teaching indelibly 
upon the mind of every pupil. While the 
chief aim of the school readers must be to 
teach the child to apprehend thought from 
the printed page and convey this thought 
to the attentive listener with precision, these 
efforts should be exerted upon thoughts that 
have permanent value. No other texts used 
in the schoolroom bear directly and posi- 
tively upon the formation of character in 
pupils. The school readers are the proper 
and indispensable texts for teaching true 
patriotism, integrity, honesty, industry, tem- 
perance, courage, politeness, and all other 
moral and intellectual virtues. In these 
books every lesson should have a distinct 
purpose in view, and the final aim should 
be to establish in the pupils high moral 
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principles which are at the foundation of 
character. 

The literature of the English language is 
rich in material suited to this intent; no 
other language is better endowed. This 
material is fresh to every pupil, no matter 
how familiar it may be to teacher or parent. 
Although some of it has been in print for 
three centuries, it is true and beautiful to- 
day.—From “History of the McGuffey 
Readers.” 
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WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 








BY HENRY SABIN. 





Phe concrete throws light upon the 
abstract. Theory is best understood 
through practice. The matter of school 
discipline can best be illustrated by facts. 
Let us consider a few like the following: 

In a Montana schoolroom a little twelve- 
year-old boy tore a piece of paper into 
bits and threw them on the floor about 
his desk. To the direction from his 
teacher to pick them up he replied: “I 
won’t do it. That is the janitor’s work.” 
The principal of the school was called in, 
and to his command the lad replied: “I 
won’t do it. It is the janitor’s business.” 
The board suspended him for ten days. 
What would you have done in this case? 
Note here that the law forbade “the laying 
on of hands.” 

Here is something different. In a west- 
ern town a father left his ladder stand- 
ing against the barn. The mother at 
work in the barnyard heard her little 
four-year old boy calling her, “See, 
mamma, see me!” Looking up she saw 
him on the ridge pole. He had climbed 
up the ladder and made his way .over the 
roof to his perilous position. In the tones 
of voice which she always used when she 
expected to be obeyed, she said: “ You have 
been on the roof long enough, dearest. 
Come right down to mamma.” He made 
his way to her just as directed. What 
would you have done in this case? Note 
here that the child had been trained from 
his infancy to unhesitating obedience, and 
the habit, probably, saved his life. 

Take another case. In a village school 
the boys had run out two teachers in one 
term, and the third was called in. She 
took her place on Monday morning. At 
noon she found two brothers fighting in 
the hall. As she stepped out to stop them 
they ran out of the door with all manner 
of insulting remarks and gestures. That 
afternoon she whipped them both soundly. 
The next morning, just as school was 
about to commence the mother of the two 
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boys appeared leading them by the hands. 
“Be you the schoolmarm here?” “I am 
the teacher here at present.” “Did you 
whip the boys yesterday?” “I did ac- 
cording to the best of my ability. If they 
come here they will have to mind me.” 
“Well, you did just right. Mike and me 
talked it all over last night. If you 
have any more trouble let us know, and 
Mike will attend to them.” What would 
you have done in that case? Note here 
that the teacher took some risk, but the 
occasion called for immediate action. She 
was free to use her own judgment, and 
the parents, as they will nine times out of 
ten, came to her support. 

Here is another instance. A _ teacher, 
now the principal of a large building, let 
it be known before she began work that 
she never struck a pupil, and did not 
think she ever should. The boys took it 
as a kind of challenge, and for the next 
three days riot reigned in the school. 
Then at night she took the ringleader, for 
there is always a leader, and she sub- 
jected him to punishment with the whip. 
Before he left he said to her, half com- 
plainingly, “The boys said you wouldn’t 
whip.” “But you have found out that 
I will. You can tell the other boys about 
it.” “I ain’t going to tell them. They 
can find out the same way I have.” What 
would you have done in that case? Note 
here that this teacher has been in the same 
school for a number of years, and she sel- 
dom if ever whips. 

To hit all sides of the question I cite one 
more instance. In a backwoods district 
in the early settlement of New Hampshire, 
the big boys in the district school the 
first Monday morning each picked up a 
cord stick of wood and marched into the 
schoolroom. They lined up before the 
teacher’s desk, and the leader commanded, 
“Shoulder arms.” The grizzly, old master 
stepped out from behind the desk, hit the 
leader a ringing clip which landed him on 
the floor, at the same time crying, “ And 
I say, ‘ground arms.’ I am captain here 
this winter.” That crushed the rebellion 
for that term. What would you have done 
in that case? Note here that while this 
style of discipline is not to be approved 
generally, perhaps it was the best possible 
considering the times and circumstances 
under which it occurred. No one rule or 
law will suit all conditions of school life. 

Let me add one lesson from these diverse 
incidents. It is this: The teacher should 
have the highest possible training, the 
utmost enlightenment in methods of school 
government, and then should be left free 
to work her problems, as they come to 
her from time to time, as she is prompted 
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by her conscience and her calm, cool 
judgment. 

It is just as reasonable to make a law 
that a teacher shall whip for certain of- 
fences as that she shall not whip for any. 

This article was called out by a little 
circumstance which happened at Louis- 
ville. I was then understood to say that 
I desired a return to old-fashioned Spar- 
tan severity in the government of chil- 
dren. Nothing could be farther from my 
thoughts. What I intended to say was 
that the attempt to banish the Bible and 
God, and all ideas of immortality from the 
school has not proved a success. And 
above all things else, we need to come 
back to this doctrine of our fathers, that 
the exacting of unhesitating obedience on 
the part of the child, and of a hearty, re- 
spect for law and order on the part of the 
youth, is the foundation of that good cit- 
izenship of which a republic always stands 
in need. 

This is not heresy; it is not old fogy- 
ism; it is not pessimism. Page, and 
Wickersham, and Mann, and George B. 
Emerson, and Phibrick, and Hancock 
builded well, when they made obedience 
the corner-stone of the edifice, and we 
cannot afford to discard it—N. E. Jour. 
of Education. 


sine 
ape 


THEOLOGY OF AN EVOLUTIONIST. 








BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 





N order to understand the relation of re- 
ligion, theology, and evolution, we must 
first understand what we mean by the terms 
religion, theology, and evolution. Religion 
is the life of God in the soul of man. Belief 
in the reality of religion involves belief that 
God is, and that he stands in some personal 
relation to man. But it is not an opinion 
respecting God, nor an opinion respecting 
his influence in the world of men. It is a 
personal consciousness of God. It is a 
human experience, but an experience of re- 
lationship with One who transcends human- 
ity. The creed is not religion; the creed is 
a statement of what certain men think about 
religion. Worship is not religion; worship 
is a method of expressing religion. The 
church is not religion; the church is an or- 
ganization of men and women, formed for 
the purnose of promoting religion. Religion 
precedes creeds, worship, church; that is, 
the life precedes men’s thoughts about the 
life, men’s expression of the life, men’s or- 
ganizations formed to promote the life. 
Religion may be personal or social; that is, 
it may be the consciousness of Ged in the 
individual soul, or it may be the concurrent 
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consciousness of God in a great number of 
individuals, producing a social or communal 
life. In either case it is a life, not an opin- 
ion about life. It is not a definition of God, 
it is fellowship with him; not a definition of 
sin, but sorrow because of sin; not a defi- 
nition of forgiveness, but relief from re- 
morse; not a definition of redemption, but a 
new and divine life. 

Theology is the science of religion. It is 
the result of an attempt made by men to 
state in an orderly and systematic manner 
the facts respecting the life of God in the 
soul of man. It involves intellectual defi- 
nition of the various forms of consciousness 
which constitutes the religious life, Its re- 
lation to religion is the relation of other 
sciences to the vital phenomena which they 
endeavor to explain. With the growth of 
the human intellect there comes a wiser 
study of life, a better understanding of it, 
a new definition of its terms, and a new 
classification of its phenomena. The life 
does not change, but man’s understanding 
of it changes. There is a new astronomy, 
though the stars are old; a new botany, 
though vegetable life is. unchanged; a new 
chemistry, though the constituent elements 
of the universe are the same. So there is 
a new theology, though not a new religion. 
God, sin, repentance, forgiveness, love, re- 
main essentially unchanged, but the defi- 
nitions of God, sin, repentance, forgiveness, 
and love are changed from generation to 
generation. There is as little danger of 
undermining religion by new definitions of 
theology as there is of blotting out the stars 
from the heavens by a new astronomy. But 
as religion is the life of God in the soul 
of man, definitions which give to man a 
clearer and a more intelligible understand- 
ing of that life will promote it, and defini- 
tions which are, or seem to be, irrational, 
will tend to impede or impair it. To this 
extent theology affects the religious life as 
other sciences do not affect the life with 
which they have to deal. 

Evolution is described by John Fiske as 
“ God’s way of doing things.” Theology is 
also an attempt to describe God’s way of 
doing things. Thus to a certain extent 
science and theology have the same ultimate 
end. Both attempt to furnish an orderly, 
rational, and self-consistent account of phe- 
nomena. The supposed inconsistency be- 
tween science and religion is really an in- 
consistency between science and theology— 
that is, between two sciences. The theo- 
logian and the scientist have given different 
and, to some extent, inconsistent accounts 
of God’s way of doing things. It is im- 
portant for us to know which account is 
correct. It is even religiously desirable that 
we should know, since our understanding of 
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God’s influence upon the human soul affects 
that influence. 

The current theology is Roman in its 
origin. It assumes as an axiom a God 
apart from the universe and ruling over it, 
as the Roman Emperor was apart from the 
Roman Empire and ruled over it. It con- 
ceives of his government as a series of suc- 
cessive interventions. He creates the world 
out of nothing in the space of six days, and 
then rests. Man sins, and lest he should 
become immortal and so independent of his 
sin, God intervenes and drives him from the 
garden. His sin grows greater; God inter- 
venes again, sweeps the human race from 
the globe, and makes a new beginning. Man 
has no natural capacity to know God. God 
compassionately intervenes once more, and 
makes to man special revelations; outside 
the race to which these revelations are 
made there is no possibility of the knowl- 
edge of God—that is, no possibility of true 
religion. To attest this revelation which 
God has made of himself, interventions in 
the laws of nature which he has ordained 
are necessary. These interventions, called 
miracles, are essential to revelation, and 
revelation is essential to the knowledge of 
God—that is, to true religion. Thus theol- 
ogy assumes that God’s way of doing things 
in the material world is the way of a me- 
chanic operating upon a machine; his way 
of doing things in the spiritual world is the 


way of a king ruling over an empire. God , 


is some one outside of nature and outside of 
men, operating upon nature and upon men. 

The evolutionist’s conception of God’s 
way of doing things is radically different. 
“Evolution,” says Le Conte, “is (1) con- 
tinuous, progressive change, (2) according 
to certain laws, (3) and by means of resi- 
dent forces.” Evolution therefore, the 
reader will perceive, disbelieves in inter- 
ventions, while theology believes in a series 
of interventions as the necessary condition 
of life. It should be distinctly understood 
that evolution makes no attempt to explain 
the cause of that continuous, progressive 
change which constitutes the essential mani- 
festation of what we call life. Evolution 
is simply a history of the process by and 
through which that cause, whatever it is, 
produces results. It is the history of the 
way in which the world has come to be what 
it is. Thus evolution differs from theology 
in two respects. Theology attempts to ac- 
count for the cause of life. That cause, 
according to theology, is the personal will 
of a personal Creator. Evolution makes no 
attempt to account for the cause. It may 
be either theistic or agnostic; that is, it may 
assume that God is the one infinite and 
eternal which produces all phenomena, or it 
may assume that we can know nothing re- 
specting that energy except that it exists. 
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Again, theology believes that there are two 
elements, distinguishable from one another, 
in the process of life—the natural and the 
supernatural, or the process of nature and 
the interventions in that process by special 
acts of the Creator. Evolution involves the 
belief that there is but one process, which is 
continuous, progressive, orderly, according 
to invariable laws, and due to resident force 
or forces. 

All forms of science and of philosophy, 
except theology, accept evolution as above 
defined. “The words evolutionism and 
evolutionist,” says Le Conte, “can not any 
longer be used, any more than gravitation- 
ism and gravitationist, for the law of evo- 
lution is as certain as the law of gravita- 
tion.” Evolution is not only accepted in 
the natural sciences, it is the basis of all 
academic teaching in all departments of 
knowledge. Not only biology, zodlogy, 
physiology, astronomy, and the natural sci- 
ences are taught as accounts of processes 
of development from a lower to a higher, 
from a simpler to a more complex order; 
but sociology, political economy, history, 
literature, and philosophy are all taught in 
the same way. It is theology alone which 
still holds to the theory of special interven- 
tions; to the notion that there are gaps in 
the process of life to be filled up with God. 
“ As if,” says Professor Drummond, “ God 
lived in gaps”; or, again: “If God is onlv 
to be left to the gaps in our knowledge, 
where shall we be when these gaps are 
filled up?” 

I acknowledge myself to be a radical 
evolutionist—it is hardly necessary to say 
a theistic evolutionist. I reverently and 
heartily accept the axiom of theology that 
a personal God is the foundation of all 
life; but I heartily and confidently believe 
that God has but one way of doing things; 
that his way may be described in one word 
as the way of growth, or development, or 
evolution, terms which are substantially 
synonymous; that he resides in the world 
of nature and in the world of men; that 
there are no laws of nature which are not 
the laws of God’s own being; that there 
are no forces of nature except the one di- 
vine, infinite force, the will of God; that 
there are not occasional or exceptional 
theophanies, but that all nature and all life 
is one great theophany;. that there are not 
occasional interventions in the order of life 
which bear witness to the presence of God, 
but that life is itself a perpetual witness to 
His presence; that He transcends all phe- 
nomena, and yet is the creative, controlling, 
directing force in all phenomena. In so far 
as the theologian and the evolutionist differ 
in their interpretation of the history of life 
—that is, upon the question whether God’s 
way of doing things is a way of successive 
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interventions or a continuous and unbroken 
progress—I agree with the evolutionist, not 
with the theologian. Religion—that is, the 
’ life of God in the soul of man—is better 
comprehended, and will better be promoted, 
by the philosophy which regards all life as 
divine, and God’s way of doing things as 
the way of a continuous, progressive change, 
according to certain laws and by means of 
one resident force, than by the philosophy 
which supposes that some things are done 
by natural forces and according to natural 
laws, and others by special interventions of 
a divine will, acting from without, for the 
purpose of correcting errors or filling gaps. 


a 


ALL-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN IN 
CLEVELAND. 





SUPT. WM. H. ELSON. 





T present the elementary schools of 
Cleveland continue thirty-eight weeks, 
the academic high schools forty weeks. There 
is also a summer term of eight weeks for 
both elementary and high schools to which 
only non-promoted children are admitted. 
The summer term, therefore, is intended to 
offer those children who have failed in the 
work of the year an opportunity to make 
up the deficiency and pass on to the next 
grade. 

The proposed all-year school is an exten- 
sion of the present summer term by admit- 
ting promoted pupils for advance work on 
equal terms with non-promoted children, 
thereby offering equal opportunity to both 
classes. It also contemplates a change in 
the school calendar by extending the sum- 
mer term to twelve weeks and reducing the 
regular school year to thirty-six weeks. 
The present summer school costs about $22,- 
000 each year. This money is spent to save 
the loss of time to children who have failed 
in their work during the year. If children 
are enabled to save the loss of a year, the 
result is good; but it also saves the city the 
cost of instruction for such children for an 
entire year. Thus, it saves time to the 
child and expense to the city. 

In admitting children for advance credit 
the cost of instruction counts for progress 
to the child. It costs no more to carry 
a group of children forward in their work 
at one time of year than at another. The 
problem for the city is to carry the children 
forward in their work throughout the 
grades. There is, therefore, no element of 
cost involved in the opening of the sum- 
mer term to children for advance work. 
Indeed, viewed merely :as an economic 
measure, it costs less in summer than in 
winter to carry a given group of children 
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forward one term’s work, because in winter 
the buildings must be heated. Again, if 
any considerable number of children take 
advantage of the summer quarter of regu- 
lar work the capacity of the school is to 
that extent increased; it makes for the 
wider use of the school plant. There is, 
therefore, no problem of cost involved. 

How much vacation should there be? 
Tradition and the “little red school-house ” 
have led us to provide long vacations. In 
the days when the school-year was short, 
and children were employed to advantage 
in taking care of the farm crops, the school 
vacation was made at the time that children 
were most useful at home. Modern city 
life has created new conditions, but we still 
hold to the custom of former years in refer- 
ence to vacations. Doubless there are chil- 
dren and teachers who need a vacation as 
much in the winter and spring months as in 
the summer months. Enforced vacations 
come to many children from various reas- 
ons and to children who have vacations 
forced upon them at other times in the 
school year the summer quarter offers an 
opportunity to make up these losses. 

Many people take their children to the 
sea shore or to the mountains for the sum- 
mer. To those who have this privilege the 
summer quarter would not appeal, indeed, 
would not be desirable; but in a cosmo- 
politan city such as Cleveland there are 
many citizens who are denied this privilege. 
There are many children in the city who 
would be better off in school, from both a 
physical and a moral point of view, than 
they are under the long vacation plan. 
Some children thus situated must quit 
school as early as the law will permit. It 
is desirable to give such children the largest 
possible benefit of the school. The records 
show that, of the children in Cleveland that 
register in the first grade, fifty per cent. 
withdraw before entering the sixth grade, 
and that about one child in four, entering 
the first grade, completes the eighth grade. 

Parents who have struggled through the 
summer with active boys, having difficulty 
to find profitable ways of entertaining them, 
frequently conclude that a school that pro- 
vides for recreation as well as study would 
be a good place for such boys; much better 
than the doubtful activities which they 
have been able to provide during a long 
summer vacation. All teachers are famil- 
iar, too, with the struggle of getting a 
school started in its work following a long 
vacation. It is one of the burdens that 
come to teachers, and with one accord they 
say, “How much the children have for- 
gotten during the vacation!” 

The tendency of the modern school is to 


_alternate work and recreation and to alter- 
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nate abstract studies with those that call 
for more activity; thus, arithmetic, history 
and geography are interspersed with writ- 
ing, music, drawing, physical training— 
branches that call for more bodily activity. 
Doubtless schools should pay much regard 
to this arrangement of studies. The fever- 
ish tendency to over-pressure is undesir- 
able and unwholesome. The school should 
be a place where children may learn to 
occupy themselves profitably and happily. 
The all-year school should have the effect 
of reacting beneficially upon the teacher in 
removing the sense of haste to accomplish 
a given result in a short period of time. 
As a rule, the shorter the school-day and 
the shorter the school-year, the greater the 
tension and the deeper the sense of haste 
on the part of the teacher. The vacation 
school, which has developed in recent years, 
has changed our conception of summer 
work for children and the amount of vaca- 
tion that is necessary to healthy develop- 
ment in children. Moreover, it has changed 
the conception of the school and has led to 
provision in the school program for peri- 
ods of relaxation following periods of 
study. 

The Ohio school laws provide that chil- 
dren may not withdraw from school be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen, un- 
less they shall have completed the fifth 
grade. A child fourteen years old, enter- 
ing the fifth grade and unable to withdraw 
from school who wishes to go to work at 
the earliest possible moment, will find the 
continuous school to his advantage. The 
number of applications for age and school- 
ing certificates filed with the attendance 
slicer justifies the belief that a summer 
term would offer a real service to many 
children at this age. 

Any consideration of the proposed all- 
year school should have regard for the 
health and strength of the children. The 
department of medical inspection, recently 
installed, furnishes a basis for the determi- 
nation of such questions. This is an im- 
portant consideration, but is one that offers 
no difficulty in view of the efficient medical 
inspection which our schools now enjoy. 
The question of the health of children who 
have attended the summer term heretofore 
has never been raised, and, so far as teach- 
ers have observed, no injury has come to 
the health of those children by reason of 
their attending the summer term. There is 
no basis for supposing that the promoted 
child stands in greater danger of injury to 
health in attending a summer term than 
does the non-promoted child. Nor are there 
any data to justify the belief that a healthy, 
rugged child needs a long vacation. 
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teachers? It should be understood that the 
normal school year consists of thirty-six 
weeks for both child and teacher, the sum- 
mer term being merely an option. 
year two to three times as many teachers 
apply for work in the summer term as are 
needed. This indicates that there would 
be no difficulty in finding a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers. 

In the practical operation of the pro- 
posed plan the school-year of thirty-six 
weeks would close about the first of June. 
In some districts in the city there would be 
little or no demand for summer work. In 
others there would be considerable demand. 
This would result in the opening of build- 
ings in districts where the registration is 
sufficient to justify it. In the matter of 
high schools a satisfactory experiment 
could be tried by maintaining at first one or 
two academic high schools throughout the 
summer quarter. This would justify the 
conduct of all classes of instruction. Thus, 
parents who wished to use the summer 
quarter would have the opportunity of do- 
ing so. Teachers who wished to work dur- 
ing the summer would as at present make 
application for such service. In this way 
the school would be made flexible and 
placed at the service of all. It is one of 
the problems of modern education to adapt 
the machinery of the school to meet the 
varying needs and conditions of all the 
children in the community, and of the 
whole people. 





BOYS AND CIGARETTES. 





DAVID L. WITMER. 





I WAS very much interested in an article 

which appeared in the Philadelphia 
Press entitled “ Ban on Cigarettes,” written 
apparently by “The Colwyn Home and 
School Association.” All it says as to the 
cigarette and the boy is true. I go one step 
farther and include “tobacco in any form.” 
In our State this is the law: “ No boy under 
16 can have tobacco in any form either given 
to him or sold to him.” Many fathers send 
their boys to stores for them and the seller 
fearing to offend the father gives to the boy 
(sometimes girls); this is true at times, 
many times false. I am writing this article 
to say that the law is a dead one; almost 
impossible to get a case into our courts, and 
even if we do, they, the defendants, are left 
off with a warning. The reason is very 
plain. The non-using of tobacco by men is 
an exception and the boy simply is walking 
in the footsteps of the man. Look for in- 
stance from the one highest in authority in 
our educational system or bureau of health, 
and you will find tobacco smokers. 
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So also in our churches, from the bishop 
all along the line to our laymen. Not long 
ago I was told by one of the superintendents 
of one of our schools that he knew that 50 
per cent. of his boys used tobacco, On in- 
quiry I found that he did, too, so his mouth 
is closed. The principal of the High School 
I am glad to say is capable of fighting this 
great evil, because he is a total abstainer 
himself and this is the only true solution of 
the problem, the boy must be taught and he 
will heed the lesson if the teacher is a total 
abstainer himself. As our boys, I claim, are 
ex-rays and can see right through us, and 
they know whether you are living the life 
that will make them strong in mind, body 
and will power, a trinity which makes the 
immortal soul or only a pretender. So I 
call every man who loves his little brother, 
whether of Church or State, to give up this 
terrible habit for the salvation of the boy— 
our future citizens—otherwise we are rais- 
ing for the future a country full of de- 
generates. 

Bishop Tuttle, senior bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, says: “It is sad that so many of our 
boys are unfitting themselves to be good 
soldiers under their country’s flag, good 
citizens for her business and political in- 
terests, and good soldiers and servants of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who came for the 
adoption of our bodies as well as our souls.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes once was asked a 
number of questions, among these was 
“Shall a young man smoke?” “ Certainly 
not, it is liable to injure the sight—to render 
the nerves unsteady; to enfeeble the will 
and enslave the nature to an impervious 
habit, likely to stand in the way of duty to 
be performed.” Nicolay, Abraham Lincoln’s 
private secretary, says: “ Abraham Lincoln 
was a temperate man, temperance to him 
meant moderation in that which is good and 
total abstinence from that which is evil, and 
all the years that I knew him I never knew 
him to touch either liquor or tobacco.” Wil- 
liam McAdoo, who was police commissioner 
of the city of New York, 1904-6, after he 
retired from office, wrote a book on the evils 
of New York, and in his chapter on China- 
town, he says: “ Opium and alcohol are a 
fearful combination and when joined with 
nicotine becomes not the three Graces, but 
the three queens of the bottomless pit. They 
soon leave dreadful and revolting marks on 
the human body and stifle the last signs of 
life in the human soul.” I might go on 
almost indefinitely, but please print this just 
as it is written. As always your friends of 
service for “what is best for the boy.” 
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A PLAIN TALE OF 1893. 





EROIC deeds are not, as some apos- 
tles of the commonplace would have 
us think, lost to the world in these de- 
generate days. Nor yet are they so plenty 
that we can afford to let evem one pass by 
unnoticed and unrecorded. Great disas- 
ters and arduous expeditions call them 
forth, and they are seen, too, in the daily 
current of event in the humblest walks 
of life. Often the heroes are unconscious 
of their own worth. But the chief value 
of such deeds is not in the glorification of 
the doer, but in the inspiration they give 
to the beholder, to the reader, to all who 
know of them. The news of Lovett 
Cameron’s death recalls to mind many 
acts in his career as noble and as modest 
as the best in romantic annals; and there 
comes at the same time from the same 
Dark Continent a plain tale of plain men 
in this latest year of the era of common- 
place, as thrilling as any saga of Odin and 
his heroes. 

It was in Matabeleland, in Captain 
Wilson’s fatal pursuit of the wily monster, 
Lobengula. The principal facts of that gal- 
lant but disastrous ride have already been 
made known. But an officer of one of the 
Matabele regiments, who himself led in the 
attack upon the entrapped Englishman, 
supplies in his own graphic phrases some 
details that can never be forgotten. “I, 
Machasha, induna in the Insuka regiment,” 
he says, “tell you these things. We were 
six thousand men against your thirty-four. 
... They rode into the track and linked 
their horses in a ring, and commenced a 
heavy fire upon us, and our men fell fast 
and thick. We opened a fire upon them, 
and killed all their horses. Then they took 
to cover behind their horses’ bodies and 
killed us just like grass. We tried to rush 
them. Twice we tried, but failed. After 
a time they did not fire so much, and we 
thought their ammunition was getting short. 
Then, just as we were preparing to rush 
again, they all stood up. They took off 
their hats and sarig. We were so amazed 
to see men singing in the face of death, 
we knew not what to do. At last we 
rushed. You white men don’t fight like 
men, but like devils. They shot us until 
the last cartridge, and most of them shot 
themselves with that. But those who had 
none left just covered up their eyes and 
died without a sound. Child of a white 
man, your peonle know how to fight, and 
how to die. We killed all the thirty-four. 
But they killed us like grass.” 

Not the Spartans at Thermopylae, nor 
the Guard at Waterloo, presented a spec- 
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tacle of sublimer heroism than that hand- 
ful of Englishmen, surrounded by savage 
foes more than a hundred to one, when 
the last cartridges were in their revolvers 
standing up in full view of their slayers, 
reverently baring their heads, and sing- 
ing “God Save the Queen!” Your latter- 
day materialist may sneer at it as fustian, 
or as mere brute desperation. It was nei- 
ther. It was the sense of duty conquering 
the sense of fear. It was courage of soul 
triumphant over impending dissolution of 
the body. It was a “crowded hour of 
glorious life” that indeed was “worth an 
age without a name;” worth it, not only 
to the actors in it, but to the whole human 
race. Those men had no reason to think, 
and did not think, that their death-song 
would ever be heard by other ears than 
those of their destroyers. Their deed was 
not bravado, but modest, loyal duty. But 
their voices will henceforth live in count- 
less throbbing hearts, and their valor make 
life and the world seem nobler to all their 
fellow-men.—New York Tribune. 
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TWO KINDS OF DISCIPLINE. 





bh of grammar and high school age 
are surcharged with surplus energy 
of which they are prodigal. Many prob- 
lems arise from the fact which teachers 
must face whether they will or no. The 
problem of discipline centers here. But a 
great deal more than the mere questions of 
order is also involved. The atmosphere of 
the school, the school spirit, the standard of 
work, the right use of time, the popularity or 
unpopularity of principal and teachers, and 
most important of all the temper and char- 
acter of the pupils, is more or less closely 
related to this surplus energy and the 
method of its direction and expenditure. 
It is as necessary for a wise teacher to 
take this force into consideration in plan- 
ning the work of the school year as it is 
for the mariner to consider the forces of 
wind and tide in planning the voyage he is 
beginning. Neglect in either case is sure 
to be followed by delays and losses, if not 
by actual shipwreck. 

There are schools where the effort is 
constantly made to repress this energy. 
Such schools are loaded down with rules, 
regulations and penalties for their infrac- 
tion. Much time is wasted in lecturing 
and scolding, and more in spying and 
worrying. The results of this plan are de- 
plorable alike from the standpoint of the 
school authorities and the pupils. Some 
of the worst vices and meanest qualities 
of human nature flourish under this system. 
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There could hardly be a worse preparation 
for citizenship than this. 

On the other hand there are schools 
where the matter is left largely to take 
care of itself. The principal takes the 
position that “boys will be boys,” and he 
winks at all sorts of demonstrations and 
exhibitions of hoodlumism. Recess is a 
continuous performance of rough and 
tumble. The boys go back to their homes 
at the close of the day with their clothes 
torn, their books soiled and defaced, and 
their persons scratched and lame and dis- 
figured. They are experts in the art of 
“rough-house.” We know schools of this 
kind, whose principals defend their method 
on the ground that it discourages molly- 
coddlism and creates strength and manli- 
ness. But we believe they are in the wrong. 
Gentlemanliness includes all the good 
grand elements of manliness, and leaves 
out rowdyism. To be a gentleman does 
not involve the least little bit of molly- 
coddlism. It is certainly a better prepara- 
tion for life to be tanght to have a respect 
for good order, for the rights of others and 
a due amount of self-respect, than to be 
taught that to get on in the world we must 
assert self by brute force, and with the 
accompaniments of noisy and disorderly 
demonstrations. The public looks to the 
schools to graduate young ladies and young 
gentlemen who shall be polite, unselfish, 
well-mannered without being weak, bashful 
and self-effacing. 

We visited a schoo! recently in a town 
where both types above described can be 
found. We stood in the window with the 
master when the pupils went onto the play- 
ground for recess. They entered most 
heartily into play, in groups, each of which 
had its leader. Without sacrifice of spon- 
taneity everything was orderly. Every 
pupil was having a good time. We turned 
to the master and asked him what would 
happen if four or five big fellows should 
get rough with some of the smaller boys, 
jump on them and roll them into the mud 
as we had known to happen in another 
school in the same town. He replied that 
such a thing would not be tolearted for an 
instant; that there were pupil-officers on 
the field who would promptly interfere if 
sucha spirit manifested itself, and, if finally 
unable to deal with the insubordinates 
would bring them to him. “ But,” he added, 
“there is no one who is so poorly trained 
or so unmannerly on that field as to have 
any desire to do such things.” Yet it was 
the usual cosmopolitan crowd of a suburban 
New England school. 

We instantly sensed the masterfulness of 
a real master, in the best sense of the word; 
one who without interference with the real 
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freedom and spontaneity of his pupils 
nevertheless had imbued them with his own 
ideals of manliness and consideration for 
others. We said to ourselves those chil- 
dren will graduate with the stuff in them 
out of which good citizens are made— 
Education. 


ti 
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NATURE LESSONS. 








JOHN E. BRADLEY, LL.D. 





a" place of nature lessons in the work 

of the school must be a subordinate 
one. This does not imply that such lessons 
are not valuable, but simply that certain 
harmony and proportion should be preserved 
between the parts of each day’s instruction 
—a clear perspective in school work which 
will exclude fads and hobbies. The true 
end and purpose of the elementary school 
is the development of the child; its aim is 
to promote his intellectual and: moral 
growth, to fit him, so far as it may, for 
“complete living.” To this great end the 
nature lessons, properly given, will con- 
tribute; not judiciously given, they may, like 
any other bad teaching, arrest, instead of 
promote, development. 

Too many topics have been clamoring for 
admission to our courses of study. Indeed, 
about the only comfort one can find in this 
widespread encroachment upon the schools 
is the faith which it evinces in the power 
of education. Most of the ends aimed at 
are good, but the constant danger in every 
school-room is that the great central pur- 
pose for which the school exists will be 
subordinated to some lesser end. The work 
of the teacher is designed to procure and 
promote the harmonious mental growth of 
his pupils. The means, or instrument with 
which he works, is thought. The child 
learns to think by acquiring the thought of 
others and by expressing his own. Hence 
he must learn to read, to listen intelligently, 
to grasp an idea clearly and hold firmly; to 
compare one statement with another and 
discriminate between them; to arouse and 
apply his own thought processes in re- 
sponse to the thought of others. Nothing 
less than this is education; too many pupils 
never gain it. 

The child’s capacity to express his 
thoughts must be trained. Ideas are valu- 
able only as they gain utterance. How few 
of our young people are able when they 
leave school to give adequate expression, 
either by voice or pen, to the limited range 
of thought which they possess. In this par- 
ticular, as well as in arousing thought, the 
school ought to do more than it has ever 
done for its pupils. Let us get all the help 
we can from the objects of nature, always 
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remembering, however, that they are prin- 
cipally valuable as a means of stimulating 
the thought and interest of the pupil, con- 
tributing to his stock of ideas and his ability 
to express them. 

A gentleman recently visited a second- 
grade room in a large school in a certain 
city. The teacher was engaged in giving a 
human body lesson with one of the children 
for an object. The names and uses of the 
principal organs of the body were given and 
explained and then recited in concert: “ We 
see with our eyes.” “ We hear with our 
ears.” “We walk with our feet,” etc., till 
it would have been a relief to have heard 
one of them, like the little boy in the “ Evo- 
lution of Dodd,” exclaim, “I always know’d 
that!” Certain words, used during the 
lesson, were then written on the board and 
short sentences constructed in which they 
were used. Words were occasionally erased 
and the children were required to spell 
them. They wrote on their slates what they 
had learned from the lesson. The teacher 
then called attention to the fact that certain 
seeds which had been planted in pots in the 
windows were coming up, and asked the 
children if they remembered that last fall 
several cocoons had been hung up along 
one of the sides of the room. After recall- 
ing the circumstances and talking about 
caterpillars and butterflies, she told them 
that as she was leaving school the previous 
afternoon she had noticed that one of the 
cocoons was beginning to open, and that 
when she arrived that morning she had 
found a beautiful moth which had come out 
of it. She had placed it in a jar, now stand- 
ing on one of the window boxes. The chil- 
dren then passed round, one row at a time, 
and with great interest and wonder exam- 
ined the beautiful moth. After this was 
over the teacher said that they would have 
their lesson on birds, and pushed forward a 
little stand on which was a wire box con- 
taining a little hen. The lesson proved to 
be a lengthy affair, including the spelling of 
words, writing of sentences on the board 
and an exercise on the slates. The teacher 
displayed unusual powers of manipulation, 
taking the hen from the box and calling the 
attention of the children to various interest- 
ing and curious features, and sitting with 
the hen lying on its back in her lap while 
she talked about the adaptation of its feet 
to clasp round the branch of a tree and of 
its claws to scratch in the ground. The 
examination was marvelously minute, no 
technical terms were used, the children were 
interested, and, with the exception of the 
mechanical concert drill before referred to, 


there was nothing harmful to the children. 


The time for recess had now arrived, and 
as the visitor took his leave after witnessing 
nature lessons for an hour and a half, he 
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remarked on the amount of object work. 
The teacher seemed pleased, and replied 
that this was not all; that right after recess 
they were to study a cat which had been 
in use during the morning in one of the 
other rooms. In answer to a question, she 
said that reading, language and number 
work were all in the second-grade course, 
but that she liked to include them, so far 
as she could, in the nature lessons. She 
was very fond of the nature lessons. 

On entering a fifth-grade room in another 
city, the same visitor found an “ animal les- 
son” in progress. The blackboard on one 
side of the room was covered with an out- 
line classification of the animal kingdom 
under the four divisions, Radiates, Mol- 
lusks, Articulates and Vertebrates. On the 
margin of the board was written, “ Do not 
erase.” The teacher sat most of the time 
at her desk and dictated sentences from a 
notebook, which the children with many in- 
terruptions and inquiries copied into their 
own notebooks. She had as her subject the 
Crustaceans. She wrote the names of vari- 
ous orders of crustaceans on the board, and 
reminded her class that they belonged to 
the division of articulates. The terms em- 
ployed were mostly technical. The crabs 
were dwelt upon, but strictly from an ana- 
tomical point of view. Crabs differ in vari- 


ous ways, it was stated, especially in the 


form of the back, which in some is much 
longer than it is broad, and in others 
broader than it is long, and in some is 
pointed in front into a kind of beak (!). 
Several varieties of crabs were mentioned 
and the scientific names given, all of which 
the children wrote in their books. They 
were as mechanical and evinced as little in- 
terest as the teacher. The structure of 
crabs was discussed pretty fully, but it is 
doubtful if the children, or even their 
teacher, had any idea of how they look. 
Their curious habits and mode of life were 
not referred to, nor were the moulting or 
dropping of the shell, the replacing of their 
legs when they chance to get broken, their 
ways of seizing their food, nor any of the 
strange and interesting things about them. 
The hermit crab was not mentioned nor the 
craw-fish, on which Huxley has written so 
many interesting things. The lesson was 
remarkable for ignoring so completely all 
thought of interest and adaptation to the 
pupils. No better example could have been 
given of instruction which destroys self- 
activity and mental growth. 

Bearing in mind these two extreme and 
somewhat typical illustrations of bad teach- 
ing, let us attempt to determine the place of 
nature lessons in a school curriculum. 

1. Their place, as has been said, is‘a 
subordinate one. They do not require much 
time, and should not take much. Fifteen 
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minutes daily, or even three times a week, 
is sufficient. These brief periods, continued 
throughout most of the course, will suffice 
to cover all the subjects which it is neces- 
sary to include in the nature lessons below 
the high school, The lessons must be cur- 
sory, touching only upon selected points, 
but making these clear and definite, like a 
series of pictures. Many things appropriate 
for more mature pupils will be omitted, 
The primary object is not a knowledge of 
natural history, much less a scientific study 
of botany, geology or physics. 

2. The nature lessons should be corre- 
lated with the other work. They should not 
only be subordinate to it, but should also 
enrich, enliven and enforce it. They fur- 
nish excellent material for the language ex- 
ercises, and strengthen the geography, his- 
tory and reading. In all the grades pupils 
need constant and extensive practice in 
writing and talking—not single sentences, 
but continuous description or narration. 
The nature lessons are worth for this pur- 
pose alone all they cost in time and effort, 
were they of no other value. In many 
other ways it will be found possible to in- 
corporate them incidentally with the other 
work of the grade. 

3. They should be interesting, carefully 
adapted both in matter and method to the 
capacity of the child. They should be so at- 
tractive that he will look forward to them 
with pleasure and anticipation. They should 
be strictly oral. 

The teacher’s preparation, on the other 
hand, needs to be painstaking and skillful. 
She must give information which will be 
at once interesting and useful. The lessons 
should be properly related to one another, 
and should constitute a progressive series 
covering the facts which she wishes to teach. 
Especially should the subjects which she 
talks about be full of fresh interest to her- 
self. When Dr. Arnold was asked why he 
spent so much time studying subjects with 
which he was already familiar, he replied: 
“ Because I wish my pupils to drink from a 
running brook rather than a stagnant pool.” 
Good teaching always implies good study, 
and nowhere is it more necessary than in a 
bright little talk like a nature lesson. Old 
acquisitions will not suffice. The subject- 
matter needs to be fresh and vivid, and its 
adaptation to the capacity of the children 
and plan of teaching carefully considered. 

An error of many teachers is in attempt- 
ing to make the nature lessions too scien- 
tific, sometimes from a wide acquaintance 
with science and zeal for its study, and 
sometimes from a hasty cram in preparing 
the lessons. Such teachers are apt to be 
dry and technical, often presenting the sub- 
ject simply as a lesson to be learned. 

False conceptions of thoroughness lead 
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to many mistakes. A judicious plucking of 
a flower here and there along the paths of 
learning is “thorough” for the child. He 
cannot learn all that is to be known on any 
topic. Too much or too difficult instruc- 
tion becomes the opposite of thoroughness. 

The teacher should appeal to the imagi- 
nation. A mistaken psychology used to 
teach that the child first perceives, then 
remembers and then imagines; and, logi- 
cally, a law of this kind may hold good. 
But we now know that in the complex 
activities which are constantly taking place 
in the child’s mind, imagination bears no 
small part. It enters into his most prosaic 
moods, and flashes out unexpectedly in very 
matter-of-fact moments. It often blends 
inextricably with his memory, and it rules 
supreme in his games and amusements. Its 
activity is an unfailing source of pleasure. 
On the other hand the reasoning processes 
required in classification are late in de- 
velopment, and in the child act feebly and 
with reluctance. Such psychologicai facts 
as these need to be observed in all the work 
of education; especially are they important 
in nature lessons. Why should not the 
teacher avail herself of this bursting exu- 
berance of the imagination? Why dwell 
upon the structure of animals and plants, 
and stupefy pupils by efforts to explain the 
scientific rank of crustaceans, when mani- 
fold topics relating to the habits of animals 
and plants will instruct and delight them? 
Even with older pupils these have been the 
favorite themes of the great investigators. 
They were Agassiz’s peculiar power, and 
gave him his fame. Gray wrote his How 
Plants Grow, and his Botany for Young 
People, because he knew the value and the 
charm of such topics; and Chadbourne 
astonished his audiences by drawing nearly 
all his illustrations from the familiar plants 
and animals. The teacher who can thus 
connect the nature lesson with what his 
pupils already know, will interest and in- 
struct them. 

Seton Thompson, in his Wild Animals I 
Have Known, gives us a hint of how many 
of the nature lessons should be taught. 
What interesting stories he tells! What an 
individuality his animals possess! How 
they stand out before us, appeal to our 
sympathy and compel our admiration! In- 
cidentally, and almost unconsciously, we 
learn their habits, their nature, the traits 
which really distinguish them and make 
them what they are. We learn more about 
wolves from the story of Lobo, and more 
about foxes from the story of Scarface and 
Vixen, in ten minutes, than many a scien- 
tific treatise or lecture would teach us in 
an hour, for we get vivid pictures and learn 
those things which are really characteristic 





of the animals. We see them in their 
haunts, in their sports, in their quest of 
food, in the tragedies in which the life of 
every wild animal ends. We do not dis- 
credit science, but rather honor it, when 
we thus wander with the children over its 
hilltops instead of digging in its quarries; 
when we open to them the wonders and 
beauties and glories of nature, and teach 
them to observe it, to see it near at hand 
and not far away beyond our reach; when 
we help them to enjoy it and love it and 
prepare them to study it sympathetically 
later in life. 

John Burroughs’ books admirably illus- 
trate the best method of studying nature, 
and show us how her voices and secret 
mysteries may captivate and ennoble child- 
hood. Let the teacher go bee-hunting with 
Burroughs; study with him the marvellous 
construction of the nests which the birds 
build and the tiny eggs which they lay in 
them. Help the children see why some of 
these eggs are white and other speckled 
like the sand, or tinted like the grass and 
reeds in which they lie. Watch with Bur- 
roughs the migration of the birds,—that 
strange procession whose advance is scarce 
completed before its return begins. Listem 
to their songs; note their joy, their love 
and hate, their wonderful industry. Let 
him help you see how they feed their 
young, defend them when attacked, and, 
when they are grown, play with them and 
teach them to fly. Indeed, who shall say 
that the best preparation for teaching the 
lesson on nature is not such familiarity 
with it as is gained by walks in the fields 
and woods with Burroughs or Thompson 
for a guide? At least, the rigid didactics 
of genus and species of structure and 
growth need to be largely diluted with 
facts and incidents which will appeal to 
the imagination of the child and kindle his 
love and sympathy. 

We have seen that education is the de- 
velopment of the child. But we are prone 
to forget how large a place in this develop- 
ment must be given to the preferences of 
each little one. His likes and dislikes make 
him what he is to-day and determine what 
he will be to-morrow. Out of the heart 
are the issues of life. No more important 
or delicate duty devolves upon the teacher 
than to mold the tastes and arouse the as- 
pirations of her pupils. She wisely e¢ulti- 
vates their enthusiasm for whatever they 
like best. She stimulates each germ of 
ambition, knowing that will power and the 
ability to do honest, earnest work are the 
most valuable acquisitions which her pupils 
can gain in school. For these higher. ends 
of education there can be no better aid than 
familiar talks by the teacher on topics 
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drawn from nature and from every-day 
life. The information which they give, and 
especially the habits of observation and in- 
sight which they cultivate, are valuable, and 
yet they are of trifling importance in com- 
parison with the deep-seated purpose which 
they help to form in the hearts of the boys 
and girls,—the purpose to get the most and 
best they can out of life by putting the most 
and best into it. Such instruction truly 
educates. Thus will pupils catch the spirit 
which animates every true teacher, and 
grow in the gentler virtues no less than in 
manly strength; and with their love of 
nature and their love of school shall come 
an inspiration to study and effort that will 
enrich their lives, and honor the teachers 
who have helped to mold them.—Education. 
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BRAVE INDIAN SUPERINTENDENT. 








BY HENRY ROE CLOUD. 





CAN tell you of one superintendent with 
whom I am most intimately associated, 
‘Albert H. Kneale, of Winnebago, Nebraska. 
‘When I first met Mr. Kneale, my heart 
went out to him, for his eyes and his grip 
told me, better than words, that he had 
shouldered the task of uplifting the most 
hopeless and degraded of all the Indian 
tribes of the United States with a deter- 
mination to die in the attempt if necessary. 
This man began to fill the agency jail with 
drunken Indians. He met every train com- 
ing through Winnebago from Omaha and 
Sioux City and pulled off all drunken In- 
dians from the “booze” car especially pro- 
vided for the Indians by the Burlington 
Road, and filled and kept refilling the jail. 
The jail was so crowded that he had to let 
those go who had sobered up a little to 
make room for the “dead drunks.” Kneale 
disappered one day and for several weeks 
was not seen on the reservation. The next 
time I saw him he said, “Henry, I have 
indicted seventy saloon keepers in Sioux 
City, Omaha, and the surrounding towns, 
for selling liquor to the Indians, and we’ve 
got them on the run.” Many of these men 
were fined from fifty to two hundred dol- 
lars. In thirty months the Winnebagoes 
have ceased to be a drunken people. A 
drunken Winnebago Indian is a curiosity 
to-day. Thirty families are now for the 
first time living on their own allotments and 
are raising as good crops as their white 
neighbors. The lazy and shiftless Indians 
are beginning to wake up. But the work 
accomplished there has not been easily done. 
I know of no man who has more enemies 
than Kneale for his sheer adherence to 
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principles of righteousness. I know of no 
man whose life is more in jeopardy every 
day for attempting to uplift a race which is 
down. He has the courage of a pioneer and 
a spirit of self-sacrifice worthy of any mis- 
sionary.—Southern Workman. 
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THE SPELLING BEE. 


BY JOHN R. DENNIS. 





ORD was given out there was to be a 

“spelling bee” in the “ Seymour dees- 
trict,” on Thursday night, to commence at 
early candle-lighting. The news spread 
quickly, and soon as supper was over sleigh- 
bells jingled merrily towards the school 
house. This was a crazy old building; it is 
a wonder that the people of Marshall were 
so careful with the church edifice, and so 
careless with the school house! It stood in 
a bleak, neglected spot, and looked cheer- 
less enough. The weather-beaten clap- 
boards, the rattling windows, and the de- 
faced walls, were in strong contrast with 
the comfortable homes the children left 
each day. 

Each family whose children attended the 
school brought a candle, and soon there was 
a great illumination. The candles were 
placed in little blocks of wood, each having 
three nails driven in it. After lighting up, 
it took some time to still the confusion and 
excitement, but the schoolmaster com- 
manded all to be seated, and chairs were 
provided for the parents; for this occasion, 
being the only amusement the sober people 
of Marshall had, brought together quite a 
number of the fathers and mothers. 

The first they did was to “spell down.” 
All stood erect in a row that reached around 
the room on its four sides. The school- 
master and the spectators were within the 
square thus produced, and they could not 
but see the earnestness and anxiety on each 
face. There were rosy misses of sixteen and 
eighteen years of age; there were boys, 
stout, yet bashful; there were some that 
looked bright, as though their homes had 
done a great deal for them; so then there 
were others that looked as though some- 
thing strong lay quite undeveloped in them 
as yet. Some looked confident and even 
triumphant, others rather scared—for to fail 
to spell with the grown-up people looking 
on, was very different from failing with 
one’s companions beside them. 

The master turned over the leaves of the 
spelling-book, and whispered with one of 
the trustees, and finally announced that only 
one trial would be allowed on a word. 

“Tf you know how to spell a word, you 
know it so that you can spell it right off; if 
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you don’t know how, you will want to try 
first one way and then another. And there 
is to be no telling.” 

Then following a list of words in rapid 
succession : 

Lose, loose, rice, rise, scent, sent, ceiling, 
forehead, plague, grief, sirloin, thyme, 
boughs, bows, wright, wait, isthmus, weekly, 
heifer, sausage, women, separate, draughts- 
man, faucet, silicate. 

There were seventy-three pupils in the 
line, and these twenty-five words brought 
down all but twenty-eight. 

“This does not look very well,” said the 
elder trustee, Mr. Green: “thought you 
could spell better than that.” 

Those remaining on their feet were re- 
quested to stand close together and to give 
attention. The schoolmaster said: 

“TI will not give you any definition with 
the words this time; but a sentence. 

“We pay the minister a salary; salary. 
He eats biscuit; biscuit. He is a jeweller; 
jeweller.” 

In this way sleighing, opaque, icicle, 
sceptre, fatigue, colonel, choral, lightning, 
brogue, gaseous, Ilanos, glacier, halcyon, 
connoisseur, were put into sentences and 
spelled. Then nine pupils stood up. 

The schoolmaster now took up a small, 
thin book, and said: 

“T will try them on some other words!” 
Then he gave out chameleon, Neufchatel, 
chemise, A°gean, Wycliffe, souvenir, cham- 
‘ois, pneumonia. This seated all but two. 
And “indelible” brought down both of 
these. Then came “ choosing sides.” Henry 
Peterson and Joseph Caldwell were put at 
the head to choose. Now the best speller 
was Julia Mason, and the boys all thought 
that Joseph rather liked her; so that when 
Henry chose her to stand next to him it 
made many smile. Finally, all were ar- 
ranged, and then the wordy conflict began. 
It was not long before a great many were 
down on both sides. Finally, by using his 
“test-words,” the master reduced the ranks 
to Joseph on one side and Julia on the other. 
It made a great excitement to see these two 
contesting with each other. 

“If she beats him, he won’t take her out 
in his father’s sleigh again,” said one of the 
boys. 

“TE he beats her it will make her real 
mad, for she has been the best speller here 
for ever so long,” said another. 

The master gave out facade, thyme, ban- 
anas, accordion, psychology, dissident, alpaca 
—and here Joseph made a mistake putting 
in two c’s. Julia spelled it, and stood up the 
victor. 

The excitement was over. Then for a 
few moments there was much talking and 
clapping of hands: then followed some 
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singing, and the candles were blown out, 
the door was locked, and the merry bells 
jingled as all went homeward. 

Somehow Joseph felt the misspelling more 
than was expected; he could not be joked 
about it. Julia had on a new alpaca dress 
that evening, and the boys declared that 
“alpaca was too much for Joseph,” mean- 
ing, however, that the blooming girl con- 
fused him. It was noticed that he studied 
his spelling-book very intently, and he be- 
came noted as the best scholar in the “ Sey- 
mour deestrict.” In a few years he was in 
Beloit College; and now he is a minister. 
Julia was seen in a new sleigh with Henry 
Peterson—in fact, she is Mrs. Henry Peter- 
son now. 


_— 
~~ 





READING FOR TEACHERS. 


Ji” Faget (should we say most?) of our 

teachers are the product of bookless 
homes; and few, who are widely and inti- 
mately acquainted with the rank and file of 
our profession, will deny or seriously cavil 
at the statement that most of them have 
read but little, and read that little ill; and 
what they have read has been, much of it, of 
the Indian hair-lifting, love-sick, or free- 
booting styles of sundry periodicals which 
we will not here advertise. 

The reading of such trash by these 
teachers, it is not for us rashly to condemn. 
There exists a disposition to read, a hun- 
gering to read, and the home and neigh- 
borhood stock, poor as it may be, is often 
the only food available to gratify this crav- 
ing. Of the whole range of literature and 
of the best authors, they are profoundly 
ignorant, and have no literary acquaintances 
to consult confidentially; and even if they 
should learn what is desirable and covet it, 
they sink in despair in view of the prices 
out of all ratio to their annual surplus, 
after providing for the absolute necessities 
of decent appearance, for to their retreats 
the glad tidings of a cheap press have not 
penetrated; or if they have, the news seems 
too good to be true, and is disregarded. 

Some teachers have parents of little edu- 
cation, but of much native ability and 
shrewdness, whose whole lives have been 
devoted to money-getting; and their chil- 
dren have been educated to teach by the 
narrowest and nearest text-book channel 
that would return the investment with in- 
terest; for to them the item of schooling, 
either as pupil or as teacher, is a matter of 
pure dollars and cents, so that any addi- 
tional expense for literarv culture or breadth 
of information, is regarded as so much time 
and money thrown away. 

All candid thinkers must admit that this 
wide-spread lack of standard reading among 
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teachers, is a source of weakness in the in- 
struction of our children; as much supple- 
mentary and collateral information that 
should accompany the text-book matter, 
must be derived from general reading, and 
if so derived and given, will stimulate pupils 
to a like wide-spread range of books. Phil- 
anthropic efforts have been made, as wit- 
ness the Chautauqua and other organiza- 
tions, to inculcate the habit of systematic 
reading among the people generally. The 
degree of success attained by these several 
societies depends less on converting pre- 
vious non-readers to become readers, than 
on having a plan of operations and an or- 
ganization by which to assist those hunger- 
ing to read, and to stimulate others to per- 
severe in whom the desire to read is feeble. 


— 
~<— 





BABY’S FIRST YEAR AT SCHOOL. 


As Told in Confidence to 
C. M. DRAKE, 





HE first thing I did was to sneeze. The 

_ next thing I did was tocry. I couldn’t 
help it. Lots of children cry in school, but 
my teacher, a motherly old lady, knew how 
to deal with me, for she took me in her 
arms and said I was a fine, strong fellow, 
with good healthy lungs. If I had been a 
girl, she would doubtless have praised my 
beauty, but boys would always rather be 
called strong and manly than pretty. She 
said I looked like my papa, just as though 
that was uncommon; and that certain other 
features were just like my mother’s, which 
was not at all strange. I took several good 
long breaths, though the air wasn’t very 
pure, a common fault in school-rooms. I 
was washed clean. Many children go to 
school without washing, but not when their 
teachers are as wise as mine. I was washed 
in warm water too. Washing in cold water 
in January is all humbug. I’d like to duck 
those hydrofools in ice-water who send boys 
to cold water on cold mornings, and tell 
them it hardens boys to shiver while they 
are washing. My teacher didn’t brush my 
hair nor clean my teeth, which, no doubt, 
was an oversight. All pupils should have 
their hair combed and teeth clean. Nor did 
she cut my finger nails for fear I should 
grow up a thief—which is as judicious 
moral training as most boys get. 

To see whether school would agree with 
me, I was weighed, and pronounced “The 
finest boy of the season, ma’am, eight 
pounds and three-quarters!” As I was the 
first boy of. the season, it was not strange 
I should be the finest. My skin rapidly 
turned from white to a healthy red under 
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the invigorating influence of light and air; 
two things which pupils need in abundance. 
The windows were not arranged quite right 
—few windows are—and the light made me 
blink. Did I tell you my eyes were blue? 
Most all very young pupils have blue eyes 
at first. Now they are gray. Queer eyes 
they were, too. Each one moved inde- 
pendently; one would go one way and the 
other another way. They didn’t seem to 
have learned to move together; in fact, I 
did not know how to move them at all. 
Many a pair of older eyes have been scolded 
for rambling around the school-room, but 
mine were not. Why, it took me two 
months before I could blink them when the 
light hurt my eyes, though I could follow a 
lighted lamp with my eyes nearly a month 
before. My skin was not sensitive to pain 
at first, so I shouldn’t have minded a whip- 
ping much. Nurse stuck a pin into me (she 
didn’t mean to do it) but I never cried. 

I was taught to speak entirely by the 
phonic method, using words and sentences 
from the start. I don’t believe I con- 
sciously heard a thing the first day of 
school, but I can remember the first sound 
I liked was that of the letter s. If I got 
cross, nurse would say “s-s-s-s-s,” and it 
had just as good effect on me as a teacher’s, 
“ James, if you don’t want a whipping, you 
had better keep more quiet.” All I said 
the first week was “ah,” but still I was not 
scolded. Boys are always encouraged to 
talk until they go to the town school; there 
we must abuse nature by keeping unnatu- 
rally still. Still, I learned to cry after sev- 
eral different fashions, and my teachers 
studied my wants so thoroughly that they 
soon learned to rightly interpret my wishes. 
If our after-teachers spent more time in 
studying boy-nature, I think it would be 
much better for us. Much care was also 
taken that I should not be too hot or too 
cold. In after years, when forty of us are 
crowded together in a cold room, I suppose 
I shall be scolded and kept in at recess when 
I try to warm my cold feet by rubbing them 
on the floor. Papa used to hold me, but he 
soon grew tired of that, and I was glad of it. 
His breath used to smell very bad on ac- 
count of cigars and an occasional sip of 
liquor. I never did like teachers who put 
such stuff into their mouths. From three 
months old they kept trying to make me sit 
up straight, and I expect to be dinned at 
ever after by all my teachers whenever I try 
to rest my body by a change of position. 
And they will never give me in later years 
half so good a seat as during my first year 
at school. 

What did I study? Well, I studied physi- 
ology when I was eight or nine months old. 
Got acquainted with my toes and fingers 
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by object-lessons, not by lessons from 
books. That folly comes later in life. I 
learned where my mouth was, too, and used 
to experiment on different objects by seeing 
how they would taste. How else could I 
learn the chemistry of things? Natural 
sciences were my earliest studies, and when 
at five years old I shall be forced to drop 
them for eight or ten years, and study the 
way the others do, you can easily guess 
what a dull place school will become for me. 
I could tell quite a number of words and 
their meaning when I began to walk, which 
was about last December, I believe. I was 
just eleven months ok, I know. I never 
did creep much, but tried to walk from the 
first. Got somewhat bow-legged by starting 
so soon, too. Many an older boy gets hurt 
by learning things before he gets strong 
enough for them. If I had been a South 
Sea Islander, I suppose I should have 
learned to swim, too; but our physical 
training is woefully neglected. In some 
ways I was even abused. I used to get so 
thirsty, and cry for water, but they didn’t 
seem to know babies should have water at 
frequent intervals as well as older boys. 
They used to strap clothes around me too 
tight, so that I couldn’t fill my lungs well. 
Papa wears suspenders, but babies don’t 
need such things as that, he thinks. Then 
they used to feed me at irregular intervals, 
which was bad for my temper Older boys 
get punished frequently, I hear, for eating 
when they are hungry, but I had to eat 
whenever I cried for a change of position 
or anything else. Then every girl that 
came near me had to pull me about and kiss 
me. Boys don’t like to be kissed—when 
they are so young. When they are older 
they can stand more. 

Then they ’most ruined my temper by 
giving way to me when I cried for things. 
I soon learned to cry for what I wanted 
until I got it. Papa used to say, “ We will 
whip that out of him when he gets older,” 
but he won’t. People don’t know that a 
child’s disposition is generally made during 
the first two years, or they would be more 
careful with babies. Mother thought there 
never was such a baby as I, but I guess 
there are plenty others as good. They 
used to feed me nasty things when I got 
older—things with salt, and pepper, and 
mustard, and lots of other bad things. 
They would give me sups of tea and coffee 
—all rank poison for babies, big or little. 
I expect I shall learn to like them by and 
by; and even that horrid pork may taste 
well when I stupefy my natural desires long 
enough. But when older people don’t 
know what is good for them, how should 
babies know? I must stop. There comes 
mamma; and though she has no doubt I 
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know a great deal more than I have told 
you, I don’t talk much when she is near. 
Give my sympathies to any babies you see 
after this, who are taking their first year of 
public school in this rough world of ours. 
I am going to cry, so she will take me. 
You don’t know how to hold babies. Old 
bachelor school-teachers never do. “ A—h!” 


_— 
Sal 


HOME TALENT. 








| hos the employment of teachers every board 

of education has to face the question of 
“home talent.” The matter is treated very 
differently by different boards. In some dis- 
tricts no application from persons residing 
in the district will be considered. These 
boards take the ground that persons born 
and reared in the community are likely to 
have some entangling alliances which might 
interfere with their success as a teacher. 
They perhaps have also found that it is 
more difficult to get rid of a teacher who is 
a failure if she resides in the community. 
They may have discovered that when the 
doors are open to local applicants, the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon them by local, 
personal and political influences are embar- 
rassing and tend to break down the high 
qualifications set by the board of education. 
After experiencing some of these difficulties 
these boards have decided to shut the door 
to all candidates living in the district. 

In many districts the boards of education 
seem to act on the principle that all things 
being equal the local candidate should re- 
ceive first consideration. This plan has 
much in it to commend, providing the board 
of education will insist upon “all other 
things being equal.” Certainly there should 
be no discrimination against a well qualified 
candidate because she happened to be born 
and reared in that district. 

In still other districts the principle of 
selection seems to be to exclude all outside 
candidates and elect only those who belong 
in the district. The arguments in favor of 
this principle are ancient and much worn by 
time and use. It is said that it keeps the 
money in the district, as if any teacher, 
after paying her board and living expenses, 
carried away much of her salary. It is also 
held that one thus born and reared in the 
community, understands the people and the 
children and the needs of that community. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that boards of education should select their 
teachers upon the one principle of personal 
character, preparation and fitness.—lI/linois 
Ed. Bulletin. 
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HOW THE NEWS COMES UNDER 
SEA AND OVER LAND. 





* HERE’S Akyab, papa?” 

“T really can’t say. The name has 
an oriental sound. Perhaps it’s somewhere 
in Asia. But why do you ask?” 

“It says here in The Post,” Fred replied, 
looking up from the evening paper, “that a 
British steamer from Liverpool to Calcutta 
was lost to-day off Akyab, and I wondered 
where that might be.” 

“Can’t you find it on the map?” I asked, 
seeing that he had one before him. 

“No. I’ve looked all along the coast 
from Liverpool clear around Africa——” 

“ Africa!” I exclaimed, interrupting him. 
“What part of Africa?” 

“Why, all along both sides, around Cape 
of Good Hope, and——” 

“Don’t you know that steamers do not 
go that way any more?” : 

“Why not?” Fred asked in surprise. 

“Tt’s too far.” ‘ 

“ But how else can they go? Not around 
Cape Horn, surely; that’s still farther.” 

“You seem to have forgotten the new 
short-cut to the East by way of the Suez 
Canal.” 

“ Sure enough! 
I'll look again.” ; 

After hunting a long time Fred gave it 
up, saying: “It can’t be on the map. I’ve 
looked carefully all the way from Gibraltar 
through the Mediteranean and the Red Sea, 
and around Arabia and India clear to Cal- 
cutta; I’ll get the big atlas.” 

“Let me see yours first,” I replied. Then 
after going over the course, I said, “I think 
this must be the place, here on the coast of 
British Burmah.” 

“But how would the steamer get away 
over there?” 

“Driven out of her course, probably, by 
the storm that wrecked her. That Bay of 
Bengal is a terrible place for storms. Only 
a few weeks ago a cyclone swept over that 
region, driving the sea over the low country 
at the head of the bay, and drowning more 
than two hundred thousand people.” 

“T shouldn’t like to live there,” Fred re- 
marked, turning to his paper again. 

“When did you say the vessel was 
wrecked?” I asked, rather amused at his 
indifference. 

“ Sometime to-day. See! the dispatch is 
dated Akyab, Nov. 15th.” 

“Sometime to-day! And it never oc- 
curred to you that there’s anything remark- 
able in getting news the same day of an 
event which happened on the furthest side 
of the globe?” 


I never thought of that. 
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“Not by telegraph,” the boy replied with 
the utmost frankness. 

He never knew what it was not to have 
the telegraph, so he takes its marvelous re- 
sults as a matter of course! When I was a 
boy it was something remarkable to hear 
the same day of what happened in the next 
town, five miles off. That’s the way the 
world goes; the miracle of to-day is the 
commonplace of to-morrow. I was about 
to say something of the sort to Fred, who 
seemed to be looking at the map in a care- 
less sort of way, when he said, “By the 
way, why don’t the map makers put down 
the telegraph lines—atleast the main ones?” 

“Tt is only a little while since there was 
such a thing as a telegraph line,” I replied, 
“and the map makers have not learned yet 
to appreciate the importance of them. 
Would you like to know where they run?” 

“Very much,” Fred replied, “though to 
tell the truth I never thought much about 
them before. I think it would be interest- 
ing to know how the news comes.” 

“Take your pencil, then, and make the 
lines as I point them out. We might begin 
with the dispatch from Akyab, that has had 
such a long way to come.” 

“Here’s the place, on the coast of British 
Burmah. The nearest great commercial 
centre is Calcutta, which is in telegraphic 
connection with all the principal cities of 
Farther India by means of an overland line 
to Maulmein. The news probably came 
first to Calcutta, and from there across the 
country to Bombay. From Bombay to Aden 
is a submarine cable across the Arabian 
Sea, in fact two of them, for a second line 
has just been laid; and another cable runs 
lengthwise of the Red Sea to Suez.” 

“Not so fast, please; give me time to 
mark the lines,” 

“ After taking these long dives, over four 
thousand miles in all,” I continued slowly, 
“the news passed over land to Alexandria, 
then plunged under the Mediterranean to 
Malta; thence under sea again to Marsalia, 
Sicily; then took another long swim to Gib- 
raltar, thence by cable around to Lisbon, 
and from Lisbon under the Atlantic again 
to Falmouth, England. Taking to land 
again, it passed to Liverpool by way of 
London, probably, then dove under the Irish 
Sea to Ireland, which it crossed without a 
rest, then plunged under the Atlantic, fol- 
lowing one of the three cables from Valen- 
tia to Heart’s Content, Newfoundland, or 
the opposition cable to Tor Bay, Nova 
Scotia, thence along the coast overland to 
Boston and New York.” 

“What a journey to make in one day! 
But I didn’t know there were so many cables 
under the Atlantic.” 

“There’s still another one: the French 
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cable, from Brest to St. Pierre, and thence 
by sea to Duxbury, Mass.; but I didn’t 
speak of that, as the news was English 
news. Have you marked them down?” 

“T don’t know where to put them,” said 
Fred. 

“Tt will be near enough to draw three 
lines side by side and close together from 
the Southern point of Ireland to the East- 
ern point of Newfoundland, just north of 
St. Johns; and another farther south from 
Ireland to the northern point of Nova 
Scotia. The French line runs straight 
across to St. Pierre, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and then curves round to Dux- 
bury. A new company in Baltimore has 
just been formed to put down three more 
Atlantic cables, but their position has not 
yet been announced. 

“That will do for the Atlantic; though 
while you are about it you may as well 
mark another line from Lisbon to Falmouth, 
for there are two, and another from Fal- 
mouth to Santander, Spain, across the Bay 
of Biscay.” 

“ Are there any more lines from England 
to the continent? ” 

“Yes! fifteen or sixteen; across the Eng- 
lish Channel to France, Belgium and Hol- 
land, and across the North Sea to Denmark 
and Norway. 

“ And there are a great many more in the 
Mediterranean than the one you have 
marked; three lines from Alexandria, two 
by way of Candia and the Isles of Greece, 
and one to Otranto, Italy; besides several 
lines connecting Marseilles, France, with 
Africa and the Belearic Islands, Corsica 
and Sardinia.” 

“Does the war news from Turkey come 
through the Mediteranean cables?” 

“Some of it by way of Greece, thence by 
the deep sea cables through Gibraltar and 
the Atlantic, or else overland through Italy, 
Switzerland, and France; but generally it 
takes one or other of the more direct routes, 
by way of Vienna. Western Europe is a 
perfect network of telegraph lines.” 

“I should think it would be nearer to 
India, overland, too,” said Fred. 

“So it is, and there are several such 
lines through Russia and Persia, and through 
Asia Minor. The most direct is by way of 
Brussels, Munich, Vienna, Constantinople, 
Diarbeker, and Bagdad, to the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and thence by cables to the 
mouth of the gulf and around to Kurachee 
at the mouth of the Indus; or overland 
from the gulf through Beloochistan to the 
same point. From Kurachee a line runs 
to Hyderabad, and around to Calcutta by 
way of the Punjaub and the Valley of the 
Ganges. Another line follows the southern 
course to Bombay, Mysore, and around the 
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point of the Peninsula to Madras, which is 
also connected with Bombay by way of the 
Deccan. From Madras a cable stretches 
across the Bay of Bengal to Panang in the 
Straits of Malacca, and another cable runs 
from there to Singapore, at the end of the 
Malay Peninsula.” 

“Down,” said Fred, making the lines 
with his pencil. 

“Now draw a line from Singapore south- 
ward to Batavia, the capital of Java. An 
overland line runs the entire length of the 
island to Banjoewangie, from which point 
to Port Darwin, Australia, is a cable which 
touches at Koepang on Timor Island. 
From Port Darwin a line traverses the 
deserts of Central Australia to Adelaide, 
South Australia, where the main line forks, 
one branch running to Melbourne, and 
from there by cable to Tasmania; the other 
to Sydney, New South Wales, whence a 
cable extends to Picton and Wellington, 
New Zealand. Thus the great English 
Colonies of that distant quarter are brought 
into quick communication with the mother 
country and the rest of the world. From 
Singapore another great telegraphic system 
brings us into close connection with China 
and Japan. Draw a line from that city 
across the Gulf of Siam to Saigon, Cochin 
China; extend it across the China Sea to 
Hong Kong, and again to Amoy and Shang- 
hai. From Shanghai a cable crosses the 
Yellow Sea to Nagasaki, Japan which is 
joined to Yokohama and Yeddo by cables 
around the southern and western shores of 
that Empire, and with Wladiwodstock by a 
cable across the Sea of Japan. Wladiwod- 
stock is the southern terminus of the Rus- 
sian line across Siberia, a line traversing 
the entire breadth of Europe and Asia, 
nearly a third of the distance round the 
globe! 

“Surveys have been made for a cable 
across the North Pacific by way of the 
Sandwich Islands, to San Francisco, and 
before many years probably the girdle of 
the earth will have been completed that 
way.” : 

“Tl mark that down—when it is fin- 
ished,” said Fred, demurely. “That’s all 
the cables there are, I suppose.” 

“By no means. We have said nothing 
yet of American lines, we have some very 
important ones.” 

“Oh,” said Fred, “telegraph lines run 
everywhere here, and it would be an end- 
less job to mark them all down. I may as 
well put down the cables, though.” 

“Well, I saw a bit of South American 
news, not long ago, which came to us by 
way of Lisbon; how do you suppose that 
happened?” 
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“T’m sure I can’t imagine—not if it came 
all the way by telegraph.” 

“Take your pencil then and mark a line 
from Lisbon to Pernambuco, South America, 
touching at Madeira and Cape de Verd Is- 
land. There’s Pernambuco at the extreme 
eastern point of Brazil. Now draw a sea 
line south to Bahai and Rio Janeiro, and 
extend it to Buenos Ayres, touching at 
Santos, S. Catharina, Rio Grande do Sul, 
and Montevideo. Buenos Ayres is united 
overland with the Argentine cities and Par- 
aguay, and also with Valparaiso on the 
Pacific Coast. From Valparaiso lines run 
North and South to all the cities of the 
coast as far as Payta, Peru, a cable system 
connecting Calderia, Iquique, Arica, Islay 
and Callao. Some years ago a cable was 
laid between Northern Peru and Panama, 
but it proved a failure from imperfect con- 
struction; so all the dispatches from that 
quarter have to come now by the round- 
about way of Valparaiso, Buenos Ayres 
and Pernambuco. Formerly they had then 
to cross the Atlantic twice before reaching 
us; but now they can also come through 
a system of cables by way of Para, Cay- 
enne, Demarara, Trinidad, St. Croix, Ja- 
maica, Cuba and Florida. From Trinidad 
there is another cable line connecting all 
the Windward Islands with Porto Rico and 
Jamaica, from which another line runs 
across the Caribbean Sea to Aspinwall. 
From Jamaica a cable crosses to Santiago 
de Cuba, which is connected with Havana 
overland, and also by cables touching at 
Cienfuegos and Batabano. From Havana 
two cables run to Punta Rassa, Florida, 
touching at Key West. You won’t find 
Punta Rassa on the map; it’s merely a 
telegraph station on the coast. Dom Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil, who is now in Europe, 
and who has been absent from his Empire 
for many months, is in daily communica- 
tion by telegraph with his daughter and her 
advisers in Rio Janeiro. His counsel and 
directions are as promptly sought and ob- 
tained as though he were within a few 
miles of his capital. I guess that will do 
for one lesson,” I concluded, as supper was 
announced. 

“TI should say so!” Fred replied, en- 
thusiastically. “I tell you what, papa! it’s 
my turn Monday to give a lecture to our 
geography class, and I’ll just astonish the 
boys with something they won’t find in the 
book.” 

“T think a talk about telegraphs would 
be exceedingly interesting to them—if you 
do it well,” I replied; and then we went to 
supper. 
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TEAM WORK BY A WHOLE HIGH 
SCHOOL. { 





BY ALICE ROWLEY COLE, 





I AM an old high school teacher myself. 
I have an appetite for all sorts of 
school doings. I have just seen the most 
wonderful exhibition of team work by a 
school of 4,000 people that I ever would 
have judged possible. It was in the Ninth 
Regiment Armory, New York. The Wash- 
ington Irving high school was giving its 
ninth annual reception. The guest of honor 
was Mrs. John A. Dix, the wife of the 
governor of the state. There were over 
4,000 high school girls participating. I did 
not see a single teacher officiating in any 
capacity whatsoever. 

As we came to the armory door, we 
found a group of about twenty girls 
gowned in white. My name was called by 
a sweet young woman of about seventeen 
years, and immediately a girl escort stepped 
out of the group and took charge of me. 
At the end of the corridor was a spacious 
reception room, where I was presented to 
Mrs. Dix, and where I remained as one of 
perhaps a hundred guests until the girl 
marshal stood upon a chair and clapped her 
hands. She asked us to form a line two 
by two and to follow her and Mrs. Dix. It 
was very simple and very natural. Even 
the president of the board of education and 
the high dignitaries of the city and their 
wives seemed to see no incongruity in being 
directed by a school girl of sixteen. We 
went out to the great drill floor of the 
armory, an entire city block in area. It 
was peopled by more girls than I ever in 
my life saw together before, though I have 
taught more years than I would like to say. 
There was a regimental band playing, and 
the girls were dancing with one another. 
When we appeared, the band stopped and 
the dancers moved back, leaving a wide 
stretch up and down the whole length of 
the hall. At the other end was a little girl 
with a great flag, the Washington Irving 
daisy banner, a gorgeous combination of 
green and white and yellow silk, depicting 
a dozen big beautiful daisies or gowans, in 
honor of P. F. McGowan, the “ father” of 
the school, who, as Mr. William Mc- 
Andrew, the principal, told me, adopted the 
entire family some years ago, and carried 
on the campaign which has resulted in the 
construction of the finest high school build- 
ing in the world now going up. 

Behind this gowan flag came four lovely 
girls with trumpets, and behind them a hun- 
dred maids of honor. Everyone of them 
was blessed with beautiful hair; you may 
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call it auburn or Titian, or auroral or red, 
but you cannot get along without these 
“mascot maidens, daughters of the dawn, 
favorites of fortune, givers of good luck.” 
They figure somewhere in every Washing- 
ton Irving function. They organized them- 
selves three years ago, when the school 
nearly lost its appropriation for a building. 
Their oracles proclaim that so long as the 
rosy-headed mascots band together no ill 
luck can impair the Washington Irving for- 
tunes. The four girls blew a blast of wel- 
come from their trumpets, and all this 
radiant guard of honor marched to meet us. 
They turned; we followed them. When we 
reached the farthest limit of the hall, they 
divided, making a lovely avenue through 
which we marched, following our girl mar- 
shal to our seats. 

Then the heralds sounded their trumpets 
once more, and a marvelous thing occurred. 
Four thousand girls, massed before us, all 
as they happened to stand, shifted to a per- 
fect line formation twenty ranks wide, each 
rank made up of 200 girls, the whole four 
regiments spaced upon the floor with the 
precision of old veterans. I am afraid, old 
teacher as I am, I figured out the numerous 
rehearsals requisite for such a move, and 
concluded that, pretty as it was, it had taken 
too much time for preparation. “How 
many rehearsals did you have?” I asked 
my little escort. 

“They didn’t have any,” she answered. 
“Our school is in six different buildings. 
This is the first time we have all been to- 
gether since the new girls came in.” 

“ How can they all line up like that with- 
out the help of teachers?” 

“Oh, it’s only the line-up for gymnasium 
work. We do that every day in small 
classes. If forty girls do it alone, they can 
do it with ninety-nine other classes forty 
each.” 

So my first assumption was wiped off the 
Slate. 

A girl rose near Mrs. Dix and raised her 
hands. The trumpet sounded a single note. 
Then the school-girl army sang a song of 
welcome, sweetly, spiritedly, sincerely. 

Two girls spread out the national colors 
before us. Up went 4,000 hands to 4,000 
brows. A trumpet note sounded, and then 
this song: “I pledge allegiance to my flag 
and to the republic for which it stands. 
One nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

It made my eyes water. Sweet little 
girls! It sounds superb, and you believe it, 
no doubt—liberty and justice forall. You'll 
get mighty little real liberty in your gene- 
ration and just as much justice as a man’s 
world will let you have, but keep on saying 
it. Your mothers would never have thought 
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you could come as far along toward liberty 
and justice as you have come. Keep saying 
it and thinking it. Every year will bring 
you a little gain. 

A hundred girls ran out and said: “ Ger- 
trude Dix, please stand up.” 

The guest of honor arose. Then those 
youngsters, all speaking as if in one voice, 
put my lady through an oral examination. 

“Are you glad you are a girl?” they 
said. “And don’t want to grow up to be a 
man?” “Will you always try to make the 
world brighter?” As Mrs. Dix nodded her 
head to each one of these queries, a band of 
fifty girls behind her shouted in fine unison: 
“ She answers properly.” “Then,” shouted 
the inquisitors, “let her be made a Wash- 
ington Irvingite, and declared a member of 
the school-girl order of the daisy.” Whereat, 
Miss Daisy Power pinned upon the novi- 
tiate’s coat a big daisy and two streamers 
of green and white ribbon. 

Again the hosts, without a_ singing 
master, joined in their wonderful music, 
declaring :— 


“Washington Irving girls are we, 
Glory and honor seek we ever.” 


And then they gave their weird “OO-00” 
cheer, the sort of cry Gladys utters when 
she wants to call Mabel a half a block away. 
When an army of girls give it you think all 
girldom is hailing itself half way across the 


universe :— 
“ Oo—Oo, 
Washington Irving, 
Oooo0000.” 


Once more the trumpet, and every one 
went scurrying to the edge of the floor. 
Back came the regimental band, and with 
them the four girl trumpeters. 

A herald announced to us that for the 
delight of Gertrude Dix and the assembled 
guests the girls would attempt to present a 
simple morality, wherein we should see the 
progress from the kingdom of childhood to 
the realm of woman. 

The band played soft music, and gray- 
haired Mother Time appeared, drawing two 
little girls, named “You” and “I,” from 
the kingdom of childhood. They would 
fain return thither. Every time they broke 
away to run back, Time prevented them. 
They wept. Theri Time called Sweet Mem- 
ory, a tall girl draped in an antique robe of 
white. She caressed the little maids and 
comforted them. She waved her arms, and 
beckoned out of childhood’s kingdom a 
number of delightful things. First tumbled 
out the finest lot of candies you ever saw; 
beautiful striped peppermint sticks, two 
dozen of them; each was a pretty girl 
with a striped cylindrical hat as tall as 
she was. Then came fat chocolate drops, 
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spearmint bars, lemon suckers, and won- 
derful lollipops. They danced and cir- 
cled and rejoiced while the little maids ran 
from one to the other, tasting all. Then 
came a memory of childhood toys. There 
were life-sized jumping-jacks, elephants, 
tigers, camels, horses, drums, big alphabet 
blocks that hopped about and spelled out 
cheerful things. There were a hundred 
waving toy flags and a hundred bobbing 
balloons of all the colors of the rainbow. 
Next came the memory of childhood games: 
Little girls playing “ring around a rosy”; 
girls rolling hoops bedecked with colored 
ribbons; girls skating on rollers; girls 
jumping rope; forty girls playing grown- 
ups, strutting about with long trains be- 
hind them. 

The memory of Mother Goose, her melo- 
dies, followed this. First the dear old lady 
herself, and then a long procession of de- 
lights: Queens of Hearts, Jacks and Jills, 
the Misses Muffet, Old Kings Cole and 
fiddlers three times three, Twinkle, Twinkle 
Little Stars, Baby Buntings, Ten O’Clock 
Scholars, with big clock dials pointing to 
ten, Peter Pumpkin Eater, and the pump- 
kins, too, walking along as big as life. 
Georgie Porgie was there kissing the cry- 
ing girls, and then chased away by their 
sisters. A demure little maid with a false 
face on the back of her head to show that 
she was contrary, with a handbag, marked 
“Mary,” led first a row of girls with silver 
bells for hats, then came girls with cockle- 
shell bonnets, and then a long row of pretty 
maids walking abreast. Last came about a 
hundred Bo-Peeps with their crooks. They 
held their hands up to shield their eyes, and 
looked about for the sheep that none of us 
could see. 

Again my school-teacher thoughts of tre- 
mendous preparation took possession of me, 
and I thought what a deal of labor getting 
ready for one short moment. “When did 
they make all these costumes?” I asked. 

“They had ’em,” my escort answered. 

“How do you mean?” 

“There are 4,000 girls in this school. 
Among 4,000 girls there must be many who 
have gone toa masquerade, or their mothers 
or sisters have gone to a masquerade or 
have taken part in some festival. All you 
do is ask what costumes there are at home. 
When you get the list, you tell each girl 
into what group to go. Don’t you see 
there’s no rehearsal necessary? All they 


have to do is to walk to the music or to do 
one of the regular gymnasium dances.” 

“ But those candies! ” 

“Oh, the costume-design classes made 
them and some of the others! 
to work out original problems. 
them all in an event like this.” 


They have 
We use 
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So my second objection came to naught. 
_ Now Sweet Memory is beckoning again; 
it ds to Childhood Tales. They came danc- 
ing in, fairies, witches, Golden Lockses, 
Rip Van Winkles, clever Alices, Beauties 
and Beasts, Nixies, and the whole story of 
Hansel and Gretel, house and all, with 
green-clad girls for the grass around it. 

Last memory of childhood, comes a troop 
of dolls, that walk and dance and nod their 
heads, lift their arms and say: “ Ma-ma.” 

While all these different delicious things 
are coming back, you may be sure the little 
maids are making the most of them. They 
are running back and forth playing the 
games and handling the toys, and wonder- 
ing at the fairy tales. Each girl captured 
one of the dear little dollies, but Time would 
not have it so, and the liberated toy-babies 
hopped back into the kingdom of child- 
hood, and we saw them no more. 

The little maid stood gazing back with 
longing eyes, so Time summoned out of the 
future the beautiful green-clad Spirit of 
Youth, who faced the little maids around, 
making them turn their backs upon the past. 

You heard horrible strains of dismal 
music, and saw the “ Overstudies” coming. 
They were deathly pale; they were stoop- 
shouldered; they were hobbling along, 
driven by a little red devil, labeled “ Ex- 
ams.” The little maid hid her eyes in hor- 
ror, but Youth comforted her. There came 
a stately figure, “ Prudence,” with a whip 
and drove the Overstudies away. Then 
came a most gorgeous procession, Over- 
dress. There were hobble skirts, huge muffs 
and boas, tremendous hats with whole 
flower gardens on them; a girl with enough 
rats and puffs to start a hair store. The 
little maid was only too much impressed. 
Prudence restrained her, and whipped the 
overdressed ones away. Then you heard 
the jingling of bells and the ripple of 
laughter. Fifty girls in yellow and white, 
with foolscaps on their heads, came gallop- 
ing out. They represented Foolish Pleas- 
ures. They danced wildly. They dragged the 
little maid into their circle. Then they ran 
off and left her lying exhausted on the floor. 
Youth and Prudence lifted her up and ad- 
monished her; and then came Education, a 
queenly young woman, bearing aloft an 
antique torch. She led in her band about a 
thousand girls divided into different groups 
representing her subjects. First, English 
Literature. I cannot tell you what a beauti- 
ful progress it was. I am not poet enough. 
Here marched the Duke of Venice, An- 
tonio, Bassanio, Shylock, Portia, and all the 
characters of the “Merchant of Venice”; 
all of the Julius Cesar people were here, 
too, in their white stately togas. The Mid- 
summer Night was indeed a dream, with its 
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Athenian nobility, its country clowns, its 
company of fairies, and its little red Puck 
capering about. As company after com- 
pany came swinging down the long line to 
the “March of the Washington Irving 
Girls,” the great audience in the balconies 
broke forth into echoing cheers. There 
was French, there was German, Latin and 
Greek, Mathematics and History. Each 
group came marching in its proper order, 
fifty girls at a time, a great kaleidoscope of 
color. For “Business” we saw a whole 
office on wheels drawn by forty girls. One 
was typewriting, another filing letters, 
another at a bookkeeping desk was post- 
ing the ledger. The art girls wore hats 
made of palettes daubed with color. They 
carried posters, drawings, and designs of 
their own make. The physical training 
girls kept time to the band with bar bells 
as they marched. To represent music there 
was a procession of girls with gold and 
silver instruments. The Declamation girls 
were splendid, they seemed in unison to be 
arguing some weighty matter, entirely by 
gestures without uttering a word; now their 
hands would go up, their fists clenched, 
their warning fingers threaten; then they 
would express entreaty, exhortation, sub- 
limity, or indignation, all together, and 
marching along meantime. The cooking 
girls carried, like soldiers, the implements 
of their craft. For Science we had Meteor- 
ology, a great group of girls in black with 
the jagged lightning across their skirts. 
These were clouds. Then came Sunshine, 
a glorious creature in gold, with the rays 
extending from her face, and then came 
the rainbow, seven girls, each in a prismatic 
color. You should have seen Biology: Bees, 
butterflies, and grasshoppers, all personated 
by little girls, flitting, fluttering, and hop- 
ping like the mischief. 

Last came a huge book, walking along as 
big as a house. There were two girls inside 
of it, but you could see only their feet. 
The library class steered them around, and 
a lot of bookbinding girls, with their stitch- 
ing frames, walked along behind. All the 
while the little imp, “Exams,” fussed 
around and pestered all the subjects of edu- 
cation. 

At last, this inspiring procession passed, 
and the little maid caught a vision of “ Field 
Day.” It was only the chariot racers, the 
Washington Irving Quadrige; they can- 
tered around the course, each quadriga 
consisting of four girls driven by a fifth. 
Each set had its own colors, fillets of ribbon 
on the hair, flowing sashes from the shoul- 
der to the waist, with reins of the same 
hue. There is nothing I ever saw which 
compares in spirit and beauty with these 
quadrige races. Ten teams line up across 
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the armory; the whistle sounds; the masses 
of different color spring forward; the sur- 
rounding girls cheer their friends; the band 
jingles its liveliest tune; up come the run- 
ners, dropping side combs at every jump, 
and one glowing team comes out the winner. 

Now Time made asses with his wand 
about the little maids, and, behold, they 
began to grow older. Their little white 
frocks grew longer, and while Prudence 
held the glass and the music played, they 
did up their long curls, and changed before 
our very eyes from little maids to young 
ladies. 

Then came the long, long thoughts of 
youth, the tallest girls the school possesses. 
They brought with them a strip of gauze, 
and held it up before the eyes of the little 
maids. Time pointed away off down the 
armory, and there you saw a vision of 
graduation day—white-gowned girls in line 
going up a little flight of steps to receive 
from a benignant lady in cap and gown a 
beautiful white roll tied with green ribbon. 
The next picture in the distant future was 
one of the little maids themselves grown 
tall and become teachers. Their little 
charges were about them. Then you saw 
another distant event—the completion of 
the great building of the Washington Irving 
high school, which politics, panic, and 
change of plans have held off for ten years. 
The girls ran out with bricks, and, to the 
sound of music, quickly set up a fine big 
building, large enough to hold four red- 
haired, good-luck girls, who peered out over 
the top and waved triumphant flags. 

And then, last vision of the dav you saw 
a wedding procession coming from the 
bride’s home. Four girl musicians playing 
the march, pretty bridesmaids with baskets 
of flowers, a little five-year-old girl strew- 
ing roses, and then the bride with her 
orange blossoms and veil. You heard the 
wedding bells resounding through the hall; 
the procession passed on; the principal 
characters ran out, joined hands, and bowed 
to Mrs. Dix, and so the Vision of Youth 
came to an end. 

All the time I had seen no teacher on the 
floor. All the time there had been not a 
single hitch or wait. It was the most per- 
fect piece of school-girl team work I ever 
saw in my life, and it had not cost the 
omission of a single lesson, the upset of a 
single class. It was merely a conjunction 
of sewing work, evmnasium lessons, and 
remarkable self-directing ability such as 
from day to day perfects itself in the school 
that is based upon the idea that girls can 
invent, can perfect, and can manage an im- 
portant proposition if you encourage them 
to do so.—Journal of Education. 

















VICARIOUS SUFFERING. 





A STORY WITH A MORAL FOR PARENTS. 





HERE was a District church conven- 
tion in our village, and we had been 
requested to entertain at dinner two dele- 
gates. Just as dinner was ready to be 
served, they appeared. The lay delegate 
was a man of about medium height, very 
thin, with a solemn visage, and the expres- 
sion of one who considers it a sin to laugh, 
and who personally has no temptation to 
yield to that sin. 
The clerical delegate, well-known in 
Western Ontario, and who we will call Mr. 
Dee, was a big hearty, jolly-looking man, 


and his appearance was not misleading. 


The man of the house being away, Mr. 
Dee took the head of the table, carving the 
roast, and waiting on the family and other 
guests as to the manner born. His conver- 
sation was most entertaining, and his stories 
kept every one laughing from the begin- 
ning to the end of the meal—every one 
except the lay delegate. One story I recall. 

“One night,” said Mr. Dee, “my twin 
brother Tom and I, then lads of about four- 
teen, had been with father and the rest of 
the family to a tea-meeting three or four- 
miles away. Father had brought the 
preacher home to stay all night. After 
family prayers, father went out to the barn 
to attend to the horses. The spare bed- 
room, which was down-stairs iust off the 
parlor, was being newly papered and paint- 
ed, and was not available: so mother had 
prepared our bedroom, which was upstairs 
and just over the spare room, for the 
preacher, and directed him to it. Tom and 
I were to sleep in the little room opposite. 

“We were wild in spirits that night, and 
after undressing, engaged in an uproarious 
pillow fight, two of our younger brothers 
joining in the fray. 

“Father coming in from the barn, came 
to the foot of the stairs, and told us to ‘stop 
that noise at once.’ We subsided for a 
few minutes, and the two younger boys 
went to their own room. Then we com- 
menced, a tussling match, quietly at first, 
but as each became eager for the mastery, 
we made more noise than we realized, and 
again father’s voice sounded from the foot 
of the stairs: ‘Boys, if I hear another 
sound, I will come up and give you a good 
thrashing.’ For some moments after si- 
lence prevailed. Then Tom, bracing his 
shoulders against the wall, planted his feet 
in my back, and giving a mighty push, 
landed me in the middle of the floor. 

“Upstairs came father, two steps at a 
time, his soul full of righteous indignation, 
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and in his hand the hickory stick kept for 
such emergencies. Tom and I ducked under 
the covers, and prepared for the worst. It 
was dark. Father made straight for our 
room. ‘I'll teach you to kick up such a 
racket, and the preacher in the house,’ he 
exclaimed as he pulled down the cover-lid 
and began belaboring the unfortunate par- 
son. The preacher was game; he ducked 
and dived to escape as much of the casti- 
gation as he could, but he made no sign 
that would give us away. 

“In the morning at breakfast, mother 
served up the old chestnut: ‘Did you rest 
comfortably last night, Mr. Dee?’ 

“*Yes, thank you; as well as could be 
expected under the circumstances;’ and he 
looked across the table with a laugh, and 
winked at Tom and me. 

“Tom was in the act of drinking a cup 
of milk, and when little, guileless mother 
in regretful tones said, ‘I was afraid the 
boys would disturb you,’ we both ex- 
ploded, Tom choking over his milk and 
beating a hasty retreat from the table, 
while I, glad of an excuse to escape, nimbly 
followed after to pat his back.”—Christian 
Guardian. 


a 
cs 





MONDAY MORNING TALKS. 





MRS. SARAH M. WYMAN. 





COURTESY. 


N the “Note Book” of the November 
number of The Teacher is this inquiry: 
“ How can coarse, rude children, from un- 
cultivated homes, be made refined pupils in 
the school?” The very apt illustration 
given in reply suggests yet another inquiry: 
How can we most effectually “clear away 
the filth,” and “let the angel out?” Shall 
we depend entirely upon our example and 
silent influence? Nothing can take the 
place of these, or even approximate them, 
especially when the crystallized soul shines 
out into the daily life of the teacher. Cer- 
tain additional efforts for the development 
of that true courtesy which springs from the 
heart have come under our own observation, 
some portions of which we propose to bring 
before the readers of The Teacher. 
School-room: Forty scholars, ranging 
from eight to fourteen years ofage. Teach- 
er, Sarah Mills. Monday morning. The 
sweet voices of children have joined in the 
hymn, “Nearer, my God, to Thee.” The 
hush of “Our Father” still rests upon the 
school. Expectant eyes turn to the teacher, 
for Miss Mills never allows a Monday morn- 
ing to pass without some little deviation 
from the regular exercises. ; 
“Children, I have a story to tell you this 
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morning,” she says; “a true story. How 
many are ready to hear it?” 

Hands flutter, eyes sparkle, and there is 
a little twisting of the more nervous pupils 
preparatory to the usual quiet during the 
Monday morning’s digression. 

“Three weeks ago last Saturday I spent 
the day in Boston. It was cold, and the 
streets were very slippery. I was in a 
crowded horse-car near Tremont Street, 
when I saw an old woman, thinly clad, try- 
ing to make her way upon the icy sidewalk. 
Her hands were purple with cold, and her 
face bore marks of suffering—and, children, 
I am sorry to say it, but it also bore marks 
of a wicked life. And here, I want to tell 
you what Emerson says. How many know 
who Emerson is?” 

Hands eagerly rise, for there are few 
men of note that Miss Mills’ scholars are 
unacquainted with. 

“ This is what he says in one of his books: 
‘Every change in our experience instantly 
shows itself on our countenance, just as 
time tells itself on the face of a clock.’ Do 
you understand, children? Our faces are 
clocks, that teil others what our lives have 
been; whether good or bad; if our thoughts 
are pure and right; or if we are planning 
wrong-doing and indulging wicked thoughts. 
This poor woman had, evidently, little to 
make her comfortable and happy. We do 
not know what great temptations she might 
have had. Perhaps step by step, first in 
little things, then in greater ones, she had 
been led to do wrong and think wrong, until 
her face told the story just as plainly as the 
hands on the clock of Park Street church, 
at that moment, told it was twelve o’clock; 
and oh! I pitied her all the more, that she 
was not only cold and poor, but that she 
was suffering also from the effects of a bad 
life. 

“The clock had just done striking when 
the woman’s foot slipped, and she fell upon 
the pavement. At that momenta young girl 
came along on the sidewalk. Her feet were 
protected with.rubbers lined with flannel 
and tipped with fur; her dress was bright 
and warm, and she was sheltered from the 
wind under her sealskin cloak and cap. As 
she anproached the woman, vainly attempt- 
ing to rise, she looked at her a moment, 
then drawing the warm folds of her dress 
more closely around her, tiptoed out to the 
edge of the sidewalk, and hurried on into a 
neighboring store. The poor woman tried 
in vain to rise. She was evidently in great 
pain, and her face was growing very pale. 
Our car had stopped, being hedged in with 
carts and wagons and the crowd of men and 
horses in the street. A sweet-faced mother 
at my side begged her husband to get out 
of the car and help the poor woman; and 
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we all started for that purpose, when there 
appeared a young man around the corner, 
walking rapidly toward her. ‘He'll help 
her up,’ said the husband. The young man 
carried a cane, and seemed to enjoy the 
keen air. He walked securely, but passed 
by, not even lookin~ at the suffering woman, 
although I saw her reach out her hand 
toward him as if for help. Another young 
man passed, muttering to himself something 
about such ‘Poor old creatures, always on 
the street.’ 

“All this time a boy had been sitting 
close by the door of the car, absorbed in a 
copy of Cesar. Our attempt to get out 
caused him to turn his eyes to the sidewalk. 
In an instant he sprang from his seat, out 
of the car, made his way under horses’ 
necks, between wheels and carts and wag- 
ons, over the icy gutter, and bounded to the 
woman’s side. 

“Are you hurt?’ he asked, tenderly. 
‘Let me help you up,’ giving her his hand. 

“*You are not strong enough,’ sobbed 
the poor woman. 

“Oh, yes, I am!’ and he lifted her from 
the pavement. By this time three gentle- 
men had gone from the car to his aid. She 
had injured her hip, and could not step 
without a cry of pain. ‘Make room for her in 
the car!’ shouted the boy to the conductor. 
And, children, if General Grant had issued 
the command, it would not have been more 
readily obeyed. The woman was lifted into 
the car. The boy, whose name I have since 
learned was Lewis Gray, took up his books, 
which had been left on his seat, and sat 
down by her side, inquired where she lived, 
and finding she occupied an attic remote 
from the line of cars, he told her she must 
stop at his house, adding, ‘ Mother will see 
what can be done for you.’ Lewis’ kind 
words seemed to affect the suffering woman. 
Tears rolled down her cheeks as she sat 
quivering from head to foot. Soon the car 
stopped; two strong men helped her out; 
Lewis managed to get her up the steps, and 
presently they entered the house.” 

Miss Mills paused a moment, when she 
saw John Flinn, a thoughtful boy, suddenly 
raise his hand. “ Well, John,” she said. 

“Will you please tell us how you found 
out his name?” answered the boy. 

“Yes, John, I will tell you. Your former 
teacher, who came to see us on Friday, you 
remember, knows the family, and was at 
Mr. Gray’s when the poor woman was 
brought into the house. She told me his 
name.” 

“What did Lewis’ 
Susie Reed. 

“Oh! she cared for her very kindly; 
sent for a physician, and told her to stay 
with them until the next morning. Had I 


mother do?” said 
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time, children, I might tell you how thank- 
ful the poor woman was, and of the wish to 
leave off drinking and all her other bad 
habits, if they would only get her a good 
place to live in. But the hour has almost 
expired. You can think this over, and next 
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Monday morning we will talk about it. 
Now a few of our Savior’s words, and then 
to our lessons. You may all turn to the 
roth chapter of St. Luke. Julia and Maria 
may read alternately from the 30th to the 
38th verse.”—Primary Teacher. 


——s 
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HE State Board of Education, at a recent 
meeting declared its purpose earnestly 

and cordially to support the teachers’ mini- 
mum salary act and the assistant superin- 
tendents’ act before the next Legislature, 
and will co-operate with all educational 
forces for the purpose of securing an ap- 
propriation to make effective these pro- 
visions of the Pennsylvania School Code. 


Tuat the graduates of the Carlisle In- 
dian School are doing good work not only 
in their efforts to be economic citizens, but 
also to be of help to their people, is indi- 
cated by figures that have been compiled 
by Superintendent Friedman. A majority 
of those engaged in the United States ser- 
vice are employed at Indian schools, where 
they come in direct touch with their people 
and where their example is followed by 
those under their charge. All but eleven of 
the four hundred and thirty-two graduates 
have been heard from. Ninety-five of 
these are in the service of the U. S. govern- 
ment as supervisors and overseers of Indian 
employment, clerks, stenographers, instruc- 
tors, interpreters, watchmen, matrons, sol- 
diers, forest service, etc. In business, pro- 
fessions and the industries, as farmers, 
ranchers, managers, agents, clerks, musi- 
cians, railroaders, students, housewives, 
etc., nearly all of them are reported as 
doing well. 


A TABLET of granite from the Historical 
Society, to the memory of General Edward 
Hand and to all the sons of Lancaster who 
took part in the War of the Revolution, 
was unveiled September 20th, on the face 
of Indian Rock, in Williamson Park, near 
the home of this distinguished soldier and 
citizen. The day was delightful. Two 
hundred school children sang patriotic 
songs, in which the great assemblage took 
part. B. C. Atlee, Esq. was presiding 





officer. Rev. George I. Browne spoke of 
“General Hand as a Churchman,” D. F. 
Magee read a paper by Miss Martha B. 
Clark on his life as a private citizen; and 
H. Frank Eshleman told of the prominent 
part which he took in the famous Sullivan 
Expedition against the Six Nations. The 
tablet was presented in an eloquent ad- 
dress by Hon. W. U. Hensel, and received 
by Mayor McClain on behalf of the city. 
It is four by six feet, set in the solid 
rock, and upon it this inscription: 

“ At Rockford, near here, lived and died 
General Edward Hand, M.D., Soldier of 
the Revolution, Adjutant General and 
friend of Washington. Born in Clydruff, 
Ireland. He first fought for British 
rights, then for American Liberty. Lan- 
caster County’s Historical Society erected 
this Tablet Sept. 20, 1912, to honor a 
Soldier, Statesman, and Gentleman, and all 
of the County’s Sons who fought for 
Freedom’s holy cause.” 


THE total attendance at Pennsylvania 
State College this year will be over two 


thousand. Forty-three new instructors 
have been added to the faculty. Two 
hundred students are from Philadelphia. 
The Freshman class numbers over six hun- 
dred. The new Freshman class at Prince- 
ton is about four hundred and seventy-five. 
College attendance in all directions is 
rapidly increasing. 


An English paper, The Educational 
News, of August 2d, has this suggestive 
paragraph: “Last Wednesday nearly three- 
quarters of a million children and twenty 
thousand teachers began their holiday in 
London. On Thursday special trains left 
nearly all the great London termini with 
teachers and their friends on board. The 
London Teachers’. Association made the 
usual arrangements for cheap fares for 
teachers and their families, and in most 
cases the concessions amounted to much 
more than the annual subscription paid by 
the teacher to the association. About five 
hundred left for Switzerland, where co- 
operative arrangements have also been 
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made for their board and lodging. There 
is nothing that the association does that 
is more appreciated by the members than 
the making of these arrangements, and it 
is safe to say that but for them many 
teachers would not be members of the asso- 
ciation at all.” 


“ CoMMUNITIES, like individuals,” says the 
Atlantic Monthly, “must be measured not 
by what they are, but by what they might 
be—what they ought to be. The rural dis- 
trict ought to be a power in the life of the 
country to-day. It ought to be conscious 
of the fact that it is essential to the life 
of the nation. But it will never come into 
its own, or rise to the demand of the day, 
by aping the city. It does not want the city 
life. It has no call for the city ideal. It 
cannot use the city plans. It must follow 
its own deep dreams, perfect its own plans 
in its own way. It must find itself. The 
best of its life is lost in measuring every- 
thing in terms of dollars and cents. It has 
been too ready to ask alms of the city— 
some library, school building, hall, church— 
and too unwilling to get things for itself. 
It may be true that the city, getting the 
country’s money and its best energy, owes 
it, in return, some of its wealth. But 
neither the city, nor any other power out- 
side, can redeem the rural community. The 
rural community must redeem itself. The 
deepest call to-day is for a rural conscious- 
ness; a sense of life in the fields and 
forests, a passion for the life of the 
country. Until this is had the community 
will not come up to its possibilities.” 


Ir is just as much the duty of the home 
to feed the mind of a child, says the Out- 
look, as to feed its body; to select what is 
to be read as to select what is to be eaten; 
to provide good books as good clothing. In 
the most straightened home there ought to 
be a few good books. Good books, and only 
good books, ought to be within the reach of 
every child, and every child ought to form 
the reading habit before the many diver- 
sions of later childhood multiply interest 
and divide attention. Bookless homes are 
merely boarding houses for neglected 
children. 


WE most earnestly request principals, 
says the New York School Journal, to read 
these passages to their teachers, and the 
teachers to read them back to the principal ; 
and then report on the beneficial results of 
Bible reading in the schools. 

“For the body is not one member, but 
many. 

“Tf the foot shall say, Because I am not 
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the hand I am not of the body; is it there- 
fore not of the body? 

“ And if the ear shall say, Because I am 
not the eye, I am not of the body; is it 
therefore not of the body? 

“If the whole body were an eye, where 
were the hearing; if the whole were hear- 
ing, where were the smelling? 

“But now hath God set the members 
every one of them in the body as it hath 
pleased Him. 

“ And if they were all one member, where 
were the body? 

“And now they are many members, yet 
but one body. 

“And the eye cannot say unto the hand, 
I have no need of thee; nor again the head 
to the feet, I have no need of you.” 


Tue death of a student at the University 
of North Carolina from hazing and the 
probable fatal injury of an Ohio schoolboy 
from similar rough treatment by his school- 
mates call attention, says the New York 
World, to the need of a definite remedy for 
such exhibitions of student brutality. One 
is suggested by the action of the President 
and trustees of the North Carolina institu- 
tion in petitioning the Legislature to pass a 
law making college hazing a criminal of- 
fense. This is what the law regards similar 
acts of personal violence by boys not at 
college, and there is no valid reason why 
they should be condoned when committed 
by students. The academic tradition has 
too long survived in this particular, and the 
theory that youths pursuing a college edu- 
cation constitute a privileged class should 
be exploded. Hazing has declined at the 
larger universities by reason of the meas- 
ures taken against it by the college authori- 
ties and the result of unfavorable under- 
graduate sentiment. But its suppression 
should not be left to inadequate agencies of 
college discipline. Its survival at the 
smaller colleges justifies the North Caro- 
lina plan of putting on the State the burden 
of dealing with it as with other juvenile 
misdemeanors. 


A suMMarY of thirty-seven representa- 
tive colleges shows that teaching is now the 
dominant profession of college graduates, 
with 25 per cent.; business takes 20 per 
cent.; law, which took one third of al! 
the graduates at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, now claims but 15 per cent.; 
medicine takes between 6 and 7 per cent. 
and seems to be slightly on the decline; 
engineering is slowly going up, but still 
takes only 3 or 4 per cent.; while the 
ministry, with its present 5 or 6 per cent. of 
the total, has reached the lowest mark for 
that profession in the two and a half 
centuries of American college history. 
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During the first year of the operation of 
the Pennsylvania school code three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight plans for school 
houses were submitted to the State Board 
architect. These were examined for the 
purpose of determining whether or not they 
conformed to the code requirements for 
proper light, floor space, air space, heat 
and ventilation. 


Few institutions of learning have begun 
their existence under such auspicious cir- 
cumstances as the William M. Rice Insti- 
tute, which opened its doors this fall at 
Houston, Texas, with an original fund of 
$10,000,000 for endowment and mainte- 
nance; with the foremost educators in the 
nation aiding in planning its future; with 
picked men for administrative offices and 
faculty; and with a vigorous, growing 
country in which to prosper and wield its 
influence. It is small wonder that the onen- 
ing of this institution should be attended by 
noted educators from all over the world, as 
well as official government representatives. 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, deputized as special 
representative of the Bureau at the cere- 
monies Dr. Kendric C. Babcock, specialist 
in higher education. Rice Institute was 
made possible by the munificence of Wil- 
liam Marsh Rice, a native of Massachusetts, 
but for many years a resident of Houston. 
Before his death in 1900, Mr. Rice made 
far-reaching plans for the establishment of 
a nonpolitical and nonsectarian institution 
to be dedicated to the advancement of let- 
ters, science, and art. During the long 
period of litigation that followed Mr. Rice’s 
death, the trustees called Dr. Edgar Odell 
Lovett, a professor in Princeton University, 
a man of wide experience and lofty aims to 
aid them as president in realizing the 
founder’s aspirations. President Lovett 
was instructed to learn all he could about 
other institutions of higher learning before 
besinning his own. He travelled all over 
the world in the interest of the new enter- 
prise, visited the leading educational and 
scientific establishments, and returned in 
the summer of 1909 from a year’s journey 
of study that extended from England to 
Japan. Meanwhile the trustees had secured 
300 acres of land on the extension of 
Houston’s main thoroughfare as a site for 
the institute, and engaged experts to begin 
upon a comprehensive architectural plan 
that would embody in succeeding years the 
purpose of the institute. This fall building 
operations had progressed so far that it 
was deemed advisable to hold formal dedi- 
cation exercises and to open the institution 
to students. 
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STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


1. Pennsylvania State Educational 

Association will meet in annual ses- 
sion at Harrisburg December 26th, 27th 
and 28th. The preliminary program fol- 
lows. Detailed programs will be forwarded 
to superintendents, principals and members 
of the enrollment committee for distribu- 
tion among the teachers of the state. 

The Educational Council of the Asso- 
ciation will report upon an improved course 
of study and better methods of instruction 
and school management. The teachers of 
Sullivan county, under Supt. Killgore, are 
planning to attend the meeting in a body. 
The general sessions will be held in the 
oe High School Auditorium, first 

oor. 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26. 

2 p. Mi—Devotional Exercises, Dr. J. Ritchie 
Smith, Market Square Presbyterian Church. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. Henry Houck, 
Secretary of Internal Affairs. 

Response: Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 

President’s Address, Dr. J. George Becht, 
Secretary State Board of Education. 

Report of the Educational Council, Supt. F. 
W. Robbins, Chairman. 

Address, “ The Influence of the Parent and 
the Teacher in Moral Education,” Mr. Edward 
Howard Griggs, New York City. 

8 p. M—In charge of High School Depart- 
ment, co-operating with College and Normal 
School Department. 

Address (45 minutes), “ Adapting the Course 
to the Student,” Reuben Post Halleck. 

Paper (15 minutes), “The Six Year High 
School,” Supt. Geo. Wheeler, Philadelphia. 

Paper (15 minutes), “ The Mechanical Side 
of the High School Program,” Prin. V. K. 
Irvine, Butler. 

General Discussion (one hour). 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


2 Pp. M—In charge of City and Borough 
Superintendence, co-operating with Graded 
Schools Department and Child Study Round 
Table. 

Devotional Exercises. 

“The Promotion of Pupils,” Supt. James 
H. Van Sickle, Springfield, Mass. 

Opening Discussion, Supt. F. E. Downes, 
Harrisburg. 

“The Function of Manual Training in the 
Elementary Schools,” Millard B. King, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Opening Discussion, Supt. W. S. Diffen- 
baugh, Homestead. 

“The Relation of the Course of Study to 
Retardation,” Supt. J. B. Richey, McKeesport. 

Opening Discussion, Supt. R. E. Laramy, 
Phoenixville. 

General Discussion. Report of Committees. 

8 p. m—County Superintendence, co-operat- 
ing with Ungraded Schools Department and 
Nature Study Round Table. ; 

Address, “Transformation of the Rural 
School,” Dr. William A. McKeever, Kansas. 
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Address, “ Good Roads and Good Schools,” 
Mrs. Frank De Garmo, Head of Schoo! and 
Country Life Movement, National Congress 
of Mothers. 

General Discussion by County Superintend- 
ents. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


9 A. M—Demonstration meeting of Play- 
ground activities. Manual Training Depart- 
ment. Business Session. 

Devotional Exercises. Dr. John D. Fox, 
Pastor, Grace M. E. Church. 

Address, “ The Relation of the Playground 
to the Formation of Habits and Character.” 
Henry S. Curtis, Former Secretary Play- 
ground Association of America. 

Reports of Committees. 

Adjournment. 


CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The Department of City and Borough 
Superintendents will hold two morning ses- 
sions in the same hall in which the general 
sessions are to be held, with program as 
follows: 

Thursday, 9.30 A. M.—Devotional Exer- 
cises. Bishop James H. Darlington, Protest- 
ant Episcopal Diocese. 

“Business Principles in Public School Ad- 
ministration.” Supt. C. C. Green, Beaver 
Falls, Pa.. 

“Are the Public Schools, as Organized at 
Present, Designed to Give Practical Prepara- 
tion for Life?” Supt. L. E. McGinnis, Steel- 
ton, Pa. 

Discussion. Supt. S. H. Hadley, Sharon. 

“The Public School’s Responsibility for the 
Physical Care of the Child.” (a) Through 
Medical Inspection and Hygiene. Prof. H. E. 
Winner, Harrisburg. (b) Through Play Ac- 
tivities. Supt. Fred. W. Robbins, Lebanon. 

General Discussion. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Friday, 9 a. M.—‘“ The Proper Relation Be- 
tween the Superintendent and the School 
Board.” Supt. S. L. Heeter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Discussion. Supt. Charles Lose, Williams- 


ort. 
“College Entrance Requirements.” Pres. 
Isaac C. Ketler, Grove City College. 
Discussion. Supt. A. S. Martin, Norris- 


own. 
“High School Supervision.” Supt. James 
J. Palmer, Oil City. 
Discussion. Supt. H. H. Baish, Altoona. 
General Discussion. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


The High School Department will meet in 
the Social Room on the third floor, for sec- 
tion meetings of two hours each, in rooms 
here named: 

Friday, 8.30 a. M—Mathematics and Sci- 
ence, Room 11, third floor. J. T. Rorer, 
Chairman. 

Commercial, Room 13, third floor. C. O. 
Althouse, Chairman. 

History and Civics, Room 14, third floor. 
Principal H. J. Stockton, Chairman. 

Modern Language, Room 16, third floor. 
Professor W. T. Heinig, Chairman. 
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Ancient Language, Room 17, third floor. 
Prof. C. R. Fisher, Chairman. 


English, Room 18, fourth floor. Prof. M. 
F. Costello, Chairman. 
Art, Room 21, fourth floor. Miss Jennie 


M. Stoner, Chairman. 

At 10.30 o’clock there will be a Round 
Table conference of the High School de- 
partment. 

COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The College and Normal School depart- 
ment will hold two morning sessions, meeting 
at 10 o'clock in the Library on the first floor. 

Thursday, 10 A. M.—Symposium, “ Moral 
Education in Our Higher Institutions of 
Learning.” Frank N. D. Buckman, Secretary 
of State College Y. M. C. A. Pres. Anne 
McKeag, Wilson College. Miss Cora Helen 
Coolidge, Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Dr. H. D. Sheldon, University of Pittsburgh. 
Dr. H. M. J. Klein, Franklin and Marshall 
College. Dr. E. F. Smith, University of 
Pennsylvania. , 

Friday, 10 a. M—College Credits for 
Normal School Work.” Dr. S Weber, 
State College. Prin. W. S. Hertzog, Cali- 
fornia State Normal School. 

“ Obligations to the Public School System.” 
(a) From the College. President Granville, 
Gettysburg. (b) From the Normal School. 
Prin. Frank Baker, Edinboro State Normal 
School. 

“Standards of Efficiency and Elimination 
of Students.” (a) In the College. Mr. Percy 
Hughes, Lehigh University. (b) In the Nor- 
mal School. Prin. George P. Singer, Lock 
Haven State Normal School. 

UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 

The department of Ungraded Schools will 
held two morning sessions with program as 
follows: 

Thursday, 10 a. m—Round Table Confer- 
ence. “Correct Grading of Rural Schools.” 
Mr. David W. McGill, Lebanon. 

General Discussion. Miss Joyce B. Dise, 
Bernville. 

Friday, 9.30 a. m—“ The Direcor’s Point of 
View.” Dr. S. C. Schmucker, West Chester. 

“Rural School as Social Centers.” Prof. 
R. K. Smith, Dawson. 

* School Relationships.” Miss Ethel C. 
Campbell, Latrobe. 

Election of Officers, appointments of Com- 
mittees, etc. 

NATURE STUDY. 


The Nature Study Round Table will meet 
at 10 o'clock on Friday morning in the Science 
Lecture Hall on the second floor. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 

“Nature Study and the City Child” (illus- 
trated). Mr. J. L. Randall, Supervisor of 
Children’s Gardens, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Nature Study as a Foundation for Agri- 
culture.” 

“The Rural Teacher’s Need in Teaching 
Nature Study, and How We Supply It.” Mr. 
Dennis, Agricultural Expert, Department of 
Public Education. 


The department of County Superinten- 
dents and the Graded School department 
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will each hold two morning sessions in the 
Technical High School, beginning at 10 
o’clock. The Child Study and Department 
of Manual Arts round tables will each hold 
two sessions at ten o’clock, the former in 
Room 10, and the latter in Room 7, on 
second floor. The programs of these meet- 
ings will be announced later. 


— 
———— 


MILLERSVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 








INSTALLATION OF PRINCIPAL P. M. HARBOLD. 





ets training school for teachers needs 

high-grade teachers in all its depart- 
ments, but most of all in the principalship— 
and teachers are scarce. The selection of 
Prof. P. M. Harbold, for some years prin- 
cipal of the,Model School at Millersville 
and recently superintendent of the Lancas- 
ter city schools, to succeed Dr. E. O. Lyte 
as principal of Millersville State Normal 
School was emphasized on the evening of 
October 11th by an unusual meeting in the 
fine auditorium of this great school. Nine 
of the twelve principals of the remaining 
Normal Schools were present, Dr. Shaub 
and Dr. Lyte, former principals, were there. 
The trustees, the alumni, and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction were repre- 
sented, with words of cheer and encourage- 
ment. Not one of the speakers failed to 
revert to the eminent record of Millersville’s 
past. The names of Burrowes, Wicker- 
sham and Brooks were frequently on their 
lips, linked as they are with the early years 
of the institution. After all the felicita- 
tions had been extended, the mantle of au- 
thority was formally conferred upon the 
incoming principal by Hon. David Mc- 
Mullen, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, who presided over the exercises. 
The principal’s response was manly and 
strong, worthy an educator of sound judg- 
ment and high ideals and aspirations. 

After the singing of “ Holy, Holy, Holy,” 
the assemblage was led in prayer by Rev. 
Daniel N. Lehman. With appropriate in- 
troductory remarks by Judge McMullen, the 
principals of the various Normal Schools of 
the State were then presented. The chief 
address was that of Dr. D. J. Waller, prin- 
cipal of Bloomsburg. He paid a fine trib- 
ute to Dr. Lyte, referring to his highly suc- 
cessful principalship of a quarter of a cen- 
tury and of the honors which have been 
conferred upon him. “ We cannot pass him 
by,” he said, “with the acclaim ‘ The King 
is dead, long live the King,’ for his name is 
inseparably interwoven with the history of 
the school in the past and will be a living 
presence in its future.” Dr. Waller went 
into a discussion of the early history of the 
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Normal School legislation of the State, 
showing that the advent and growth of the 
Normal system has been a natural develop- 
ment and that in no place was it destined to 
more successful fruitage than on the con- 
genial soil of Lancaster county. Like all of 
the other speakers, he fondly referred to 
Millersville as the “ Mother school,” the 
patron and the model of all its successors, 
many of whom, incidentally, have benefited 
from instructors who received their train- 
ing in the First Normal of the Common- 
wealth. Speaking of the changes that may 
accrue from the provisions of the new 
School Code and the possibility of the State 
taking over by purchase the Normal 
Schools, Dr. Waller said we are passing 
into strange waters, and the outcome is in 
some doubt, but the interests of these im- 
portant institutions will not suffer so long 
as they are cared for by the present efficient 
State Department of Instruction. These 
schools have a present enrollment of some 
12,000 students and they have graduated a 
total of 28,000. The valuation of the real 
estate of one alone is placed at over one 
million dollars. No schools in the land 
have kept better abreast of modern advances 
in respect to the teaching on the subject 
matter and to methods of teaching. They 
are among the best in the land, and they are 
working in harmony with a minimum of 
centralized authority and a maximum of 
local control. The prophetic vision of the 
clear-sighted statesmen who framed the 
Normal School law is vindicated in the fact 
that after fifty-five years of successful ex- 
perience the statute has suffered only slight 
modification. Speaking of the new prin- 
cipal, Dr. Waller said: “Prof. Harbold is 
no stranger to this school. As a member of 
its faculty he is acquainted with its methods 
and its aims, and he has so acquitted him- 
self as to make him the choice of the Trus- 
tees from among a thousand available men, 
fit to have his name associated with those 
of Wickersham, Brooks, Shaub and Lyte. 
Dr. George M. Philips, principal of the 
school at West Chester, said the relations 
between Millersville and West Chester had 
always been intimate from the time when 
Dr. Wickersham went into our neighboring 
county from Chester, where he was born, 
and by his enthusiasm and energy succeeded 
in establishing its Normal, to which the 
people of the district at that time subscribed 
$80,000. He spoke of Captain Forbes, a 
former Millersville man, who for thirty 
years has been a West Chester Normal 
Trustee; of Prof. and Mrs. Sensenig and 
others whose associations embraced both 
institutions, to say nothing of the many stu- 
dents who have gone to the adjoining 
county from this section for their instruc- 
tion. Millersville is especially distinguished 
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for what he described as the “ Millersville 
spirit,” by which he meant that the teaching 
in the class-room has not been a mere per- 
functory note and memory affair, but the 
imparting of instruction from a clear and 
perfect understanding of the subject matter. 
The highest ideals of pedagogy at Millers- 
ville have always been maintained. All of 
her principals have been able, strong and 
distinguished men, who have done much not 
only for Millersville, but the State and the 
nation as well. 

Greetings from Kutztown Normal were 
extended by its principal, Dr. A. C. Rother- 
mel, who said he brought the felicitations 
of a “neighbor and a friend.” Yours has 
been a splendid history, one of growth and 
achievement. You have remained true to 
the primary and elementary principles of 
the Normal School system, an institution 
representing not only the ruling achieve- 
ments of men, but their ideals and aspira- 
tions. Her standing was created by the men 
and women who have done her work and 
who look to things above more than to build- 
ings and equipment. “In the hands of Prof. 
Harbold the immediate future of Millers- 
ville is secure. I congratulate the Board of 
Trustees upon the wisdom of their selection, 
and you, Prof. Harbold, upon the opportu- 
nity that is yours.” 

Dr. E. L. Kemp, of East Stroudsburg 
Normal, spoke for that institution, alluding 
to the nature of the Normal School work 
throughout the State, and of the precious 
interests committed to their care. They 
have never had the financial support from 
the Commonwealth to which they are en- 
titled, and he hoped for better things in the 
future. Prof. Harbold deserves support 
and confidence, as he is a man of enthu- 
siasm, scholarship and character. 

From Mansfield Normal a greeting of 
warmth was extended by Dr. Andrew 
Thomas Smith, who bespoke for Prof. Har- 
bold unfaltering support. He touched upon 
a vital point in the management of Normal 
Schools, and the cause of education in gen- 
eral, when, in referring to the instruction 
of the young in the problems of life, he 
pointed out the importance of teaching the 
wise use of leisure, as well as the necessity 
for proper direction while at work. 

Dr. George P. Singer, of Lock Haven, in 
imparting the greetings from that school 
said it had always felt in close touch with 
Millersville because of the inspiring teach- 
ers the mother school has sent to its younger 
colleague. Lock Haven’s trustees, faculty 
and students unite in hearty felicitations. 

Miss Jane E. Leonard responded for the 
Indiana Normal. For fifty-one years, she 
said, longer probably than any one else in 





the State, she has been constantly engaged 
in Normal School work. In 1875 she left 
the faculty of Millersville to accept the call 
to Indiana. With words of tender feeling 
she spoke of her beloved preceptors and 
colleagues, Drs. Wickersham and Brooks; 
of how the latter had urged her to remain 
at Millersville, of her interesting experi- 
ences when she first came to Millersville as 
a student, making a long trip from the west- 
ern part of the State by stage coach, leav- 
ing her home on the day after President 
Lincoln had issued his call for troops, and 
of the sad scenes she witnessed at the sta- 
tions along the way. “To-day,” she added, 
“TI strolled over your beautiful campus as 
if in a dream, recalling the days that are no 
more.” Her message to Prof. Harbold was 
one of encouragement and cheer. 

Congratulations from Dr. Albert E. 
Maltby, of the Slippery Rock Normal, and 
Dr. Harry M. Shafer, of the Clarion School, 
concluded the greetings for the Normal 
Schools. 

On behalf of the Trustees, H. Edgar 
Sherts, Esq., the secretary, spoke of the 
exceptional care that was exercised in mak- 
ing the choice of a man to succeed Dr. 
Lyte, and also of the regrets the Board ex- 
perienced that the latter’s ill health made 
it necessary for him to relinquish the work 
he had done so long and so well. Much 
would be expected of Dr. Harbold, but the 
Board had full confidence in his ability to 
meet all responsibilities that may be im- 
posed upon him, and he would be assured 
of the loyal support and codperation of the 
Board in all of his activities. 

Mr. J. Howard Neely, of Mifflintown, 
Pa., responded for the Alumni, in the hearty 
spirit of all the other speakers. He spoke 
of the value an alumni association should 
be to an institution, of the important func- 
tion it should fulfill, and the great assist- 
ance it is in a position to render. 

Speaking for the neighboring educational 
institutions of Lancaster and adjoining 
counties, Dr. Klein, of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, extended sincere congratula- 
tions, and referred to the illustrious part 
Millersville has played in the educational 
affairs of the State. Her history should 
prove a most inspiring incentive to all who 
labor in her halls. 

State Superintendent Schaeffer brought 
the greetings and good wishes from the De- 
partment at Harrisburg. The Department 
is always very solicitous that vacancies in 
the office of Normal School principalships 
shall be carefully filled, and it rejoices 
heartily in the selection made at Millers- 
ville. He related some interesting episodes 
connected with the early legislative history 
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of the Normal School law that were most 
entertaining. It was Dr. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes who wrote the Normal School Act 
that was adopted by the Legislature and re- 
mains in operation to this day. He took a 
Sunday to the task, and it was one of the 
best things he performed in his long and 
useful life. Dr. Schaeffer told also how 
this important measure was passed through 
the House, where the Democratic majority 
was bitterly opposed to it. Governor Cur- 
tin, the public school enthusiast, who was 
an inimitable story teller, went over to the 
House of Representatives one day with Dr. 
Hickok. He called the Speaker of the 
House aside, and while he was convulsing 
him with funny stories, friends of the ad- 
ministration engineered the passage of the 
bill behind the Speaker’s back. It was the 
first time on record that an administration 
measure had been passed through a Legisla- 
ture the majority of which were opposed 
to it. 

President McMullen called upon ex-prin- 
cinal Dr. B. F. Shaub. He responded with 
feeling. He was gratified, he said, to be 
present. The occasion was one full of sat- 
isfaction to him, and he rejoiced in common 
with all others upon the new era in the his- 
tory of the school that is marked by the 
advent of Prof. Harbold. 
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With feeble step, but eye undimmed, Dr. 
Lyte stepped to the front of the platform, 
where he has stood so many hundred times, 
in response to the call of the Chairman. 
The affection felt for him by the school was 
revealed in the prolonged and hearty ap- 
plause that greeted him on everv side. It 
was apparent that he had put forth a great 
effort to be present, and that he was suf- 
fering from weakness, but he said he had 
determined to be present, if possible, in 
order that his absence might not be mis- 
construed, and he added that he was in 
hearty sympathy with all that had taken 
place and that had been said. At his re- 
quest Secretary Sherts read a letter he ad- 
dressed to the Board of Trustees in which 
he united with all others his congratulations 
and best wishes for Prof. Harbold’s success. 

The last to be heard from was Dr. Henry 
Houck, and he was in his happiest humor. 
He was the “ daddy” of the school, he said, 
because he had been one of the committee 
of County Superintendents who were called 
upon to make report to the State at the time 
of its admission under the new law. 

The formal act of installation followed, 
and the exercises were brought to a close 
with a hymn and the benediction by Rev. 
J. M. Rinker, pastor of the United Evan- 
gelical Church. 





+--+ 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 





BY SAMUEL G. DIXON, M.D., 
Commissioner of Health of Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





EDICAL inspection of school children 
is in its infancy in this country, not- 
withstanding the fact that long ago it 
passed its experimental stage. In certain 
states the health departments have been 
given the task to perform; in others the 
state has authorized it in certain cities only. 
In some the cities have taken up the work 
under their own local ordinances. Where 
there are neither general state laws nor 
local ordinances, women’s clubs have or- 
ganized a system of inspection; whereas in 
some states the commissioner of schools 
has authority and in still another, state 
medical societies control the situation. 
Thus while the idea of the value and im- 
portance of medical supervision of our chil- 
dren during the long hours of the most im- 
portant period of their lives is beginning to 
soak into the minds of our people, in both 





city and country, the method, however, of 
that supervision is still a matter for differ- 
ence of opinion and open to discussion. 
When we cross the North Atlantic we finda 
more advanced condition. There it has be- 
come much more firmly rooted—in fact all 
the eastern civilized countries seem to have 
adopted medical supervision as the official 
duty of the government. Starting in France 
it has gradually spread in every direction 
until it is now universally established. It 
is more difficult to establish advanced edu- 
cational systems because of the govern- 
ment’s being of a representative form. The 
first step here is dependent upon our edu- 
cated people, followed by local experimental 
work to prove its value. Then begins the 
work to educate the public to the great good 
the people can reap from the movement. 
The masses of our people once being edu- 
cated, organization of our lawmakers fol- 
lows. This movement which is led by the 
medical philanthropists is often met by 
opposition, calling itself the League for 
Medical Freedom, principally composed of 
patent medicine manufacturers who are 
greatly assisted by a well-intentioned or- 
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ganization called Christian Scientists. 
These people take desperate measures to 
defeat the application of pure advanced 
medical science. 

It is the duty of this organization of un- 
selfish medical leaders to awaken to the 
necessity of activity in declaring itself as 
against irrational medicine and to exhort 
its individual members to use their influence 
against uneducated medical pretenders. 
Sometimes it would seem that we rest too 
much upon scientific strength and forget the 
powers of the charlatan. The charlatan 
takes advantage of the word freedom and 
endeavors to make the ignorant believe that 
personal liberty is the following of one’s 
own impulses without reminding them of 
the insecurity of their own lives and limbs 
if the other fellow were also permitted to 
follow his personal impulses. All our 
people have learned to look to the police 
power to protect them against the robber 
who would take their pocketbooks or the 
murderer who would take their lives, but as 
yet they do not appreciate the health police 
protection that will guard them against dis- 
ease beimg carried by the sick to their chil- 
dren and themselves or against the filthy 
and selfish neighbor who will kill them by 
throwing his waste into their drinking 
water. 

For this reason those charged with the 
enforcing of our health laws must move 
along the road leading to a more sanitary 
condition, with one hand on the power to 
make medical school-inspection while the 
other hand is on education; the latter must 
control the police power as long as the pur- 
pose is too little understood by the people. 

Protection of the health and lives of the 
school children of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has been the object of espe- 
cial solicitude on the part of the Health De- 
partment from its inception. During the 
first year of its existence a circular was ad- 
dressed to all school directors, principals 
and teachers, calling attention to the very 
considerable body of legislation already on 
the statute book having that for its object. 
It was strongly urged that every school 
board should secure the services of a re- 
liable physician whose duty it should be to 
make an inspection of every pupil at each 
school at stated periods, and that special 
attention should be given to treating their 
sight and hearing, as so many children are 
punished for idleness and inattention. Not- 
withstanding our efforts, the progress was 
exceedingly slow and it was not until 1911 
that the State passed a law to promote the 
medical examination of school children. 
This was included in the School Code. The 
portion of that law placed the responsibility 
upon the school authorities with the excep- 
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tion of the districts of the fourth class, 
which were allotted to the State Depart- 
ment of Health providing the school di- 
rectors see fit not to vote against it each 
year. 

The provisions of the law of Ig1I are, 
concisely, as follows: Each city, incor- 
porated borough, township, in this Com- 
monwealth, now existing or hereafter cre- 
ated, shall constitute a separate school dis- 
trict. Every school district of the first, 
second or third class in this Commonwealth 
shall annually provide medical inspection 
of all the pupils of its public schools by 
proper medical inspectors, to be appointed 
by the Board of School Directors of the 
district. Such medical inspector must be a 
physician duly qualified to practice medi- 
cine in this Commonwealth, having had at 
least two years’ experience in the practice 
of his profession, and shall be paid such 
amounts as the board of school directors 
may determine. 

The rural district alone was placed under 
the Department of Health at its own ex- 
pense. So far it appears to be plain sailing, 


_but now comes the fly in the ointment. 


There are two further provisions which 
seriously cripple the law in two of the 
classes of districts in which it might be pos- 
sible to do the most service to the children 
and comprising well on to three-fourths of 
the whole number. These are that in dis- 
tricts of the third class it is at the option 
of the directors whether in any particular 
year, they shall have school inspections or 
not, and that in districts of the fourth 
class they may dispense with inspections by 
a vote and so notify the Commissioner of 
Health of their intention before July first 
of the preceding school year. It is dis- 
couraging to think that the legislators were 
influenced to so abridge the efforts of a 
commission of educators who labored over 
the Code for four long years. The law in 
part is lame and impotent. The country 
schools are most in need of medical in- 
spection, especially when it is remembered 
that the inspection of the school buildings 
has also been assigned to the medical in- 
spectors by the same law. Our fight for 
the children is to be directed to the educat- 
ing of the general public to oppose the 
“quack.” The result of the influence of 
the efforts of the National League for 
Medical Freedom was as follows: 

The directors decided that 139 districts 
should not have examinations, which de- 
frauded 214,000 children of help. In the 
fourth class, 1,617 districts, representing 
408,000 pupils, were also defrauded by the 
acts of the school directors. Therefore, 
622,000 children were left to go without the 
medical care given in other counties. This, 
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however, left 652,000 who did reap the 
benefit of medical examination and of these, 
207,000 were examined by the State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

In making this inspection the Department 
gave special attention to sight, hearing, 
breathing, teeth, tonsils, cervical glands, 
tuberculosis in any form, nervous diseases, 
skin diseases, head lice, physical deformi- 
ties and nutrition, noting the age, sex, color 
and nativity of each pupil examined. 

The physicians appointed for this work 
were requested to use all possible tact in 
order to gain the confidence of the children 
and to avoid confusing or alarming them, 
as the examination of a frightened child 
might give inaccurate and misleading re- 
sults, and to secure the cooperation of the 
teacher, especially in recording name of 
pupil, name of parent or guardian, age, etc. 
The inspectors were instructed to forward 
their completed inspection forms to the De- 
partment each day and were cautioned that 
under no circumstances should they advise 
with the parents or guardians of the chil- 
dren examined. 


Upon receipt of the inspector’s report, | 


the Department prepared letters in dupli- 
cate for each pupil found to be defective, 
calling attention to the defects and advising 
that the family physician or dentist be con- 
sulted. Both copies of these letters were 
forwarded to the teacher of the school with 
the request that one copy be retained by 
the teacher until the close of the school 
term and then returned to the Department 
with a note written thereon, stating whether 
or not any steps had been taken to remedy 
the defect and if so, with what apparent 
result. The teacher was requested to for- 
ward at once the other copy of the letter 
to the parent or guardian of the child, 
stamped envelopes being enclosed for that 
purpose. : 

As a result of this inspection, approxi- 
mately 105,000 children were found to have 
one or more of the defects enumerated, 
255,000 defects having been found by the 
inspectors. The returns from the teachers 
at the end of the school year would indicate 
that thousands of our children have been 
directly benefited by the inspection made 
last year. 

The Department has endeavored to sur- 
round the medical inspection of schools 
with every safeguard to protect the physi- 
cian in his practice. It allows no com- 
munication whatever between the examiner 
and the parents or guardian of the chil- 
dren, and all correspondence emanated di- 
rectly from our offices through the medium 
of the teacher. It should benefit the prac- 


titioner by bringing to him children from 


the families of his patrons, whose infirmi- 
ties might otherwise have passed unnoticed. 
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REPORT ON PLAYGROUNDS. 


BY DR. GEO. BECHT, 
Secretary State Board of Education. 


See State Board of Education is charged 
with the duty of prescribing rules and 
regulations for the sanitary equipment and 
inspection of school buildings and to take 
such other action as it may deem necessary 
to promote the physical and moral welfare 
of the children of the public schools of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania School Code specific- 
ally points out certain powers and duties 
encumbent upon the boards of directors 
with respect to the physical environment 
of the schools. 

First: “The location and amount of any 
real estate required by any school district 
for school purposes shall be determined by 
the board of school directors of such dis- 
trict by a vote of the majority of all the 
members of such board, provided that no 
new school building shall hereafter be 
erected without a proper playground being 
provided therefor.” 

Second: “ That the board of school direc- 
tors in each school district shall put the 
grounds about every school building in a 
neat, proper and sanitary condition and 
shall maintain the same; and shall provide 
and maintain a proper number of shade 
trees.” 

Third: “That boards of school directors 
may permit the use of school grounds and 
buildings for social, recreation and other 
purposes, under such rules and regulations 
as the board may adopt, and shall make 
such arrangements with any city, borough 
or township authorities for the improve- 
ment, care, protection and maintenance of 
school buildings and school grounds for 
school park, play or other recreation pur- 
poses as it may deem proper, and any board 
of school directors may make such arrange- 
ments as it may see proper, with any asso- 
ciation or individual, for the temporary use 
of the school property for schools, play- 
grounds, social, recreation or other proper 
educational purposes.” 

In view of these provisions bearing es- 
pecially on the physical environment of 
the schools, the State Board of Education 
authorized an inquiry to be made among 
teachers, superintendents. school officers 
and other persons of the state as to what in 
their judgment constitutes a “ proper play- 
ground.” In carrying on the investigation 
for the determination of the question con- 
siderable collateral information was ob- 
tained and opinions expressed, which will 
be included incidentally as a part of this 
report. 
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A letter of inquiry was mailed to two 
hundred persons in the state who are in 
touch with school interests, have had ample 
opportunity for observation and wide prac- 
tical experience in dealing with the whole 
problem. 

The following questions formed the basis 
for the inquiry: 

1. What in your judgment are the gen- 
eral characteristics that constitute a 
“proper” playground? 

2. What should be the minimum size of 
playgrounds for rural schools. 

3. For buildings containing a number of 
rooms, what is the minimum amount of 
play space per pupil that ought to be pro- 
vided for each child? 

4. What is the attitude of the general 
public toward the playground movement in 
your community ? 

5. Should the matter of school gardens 
be considered in selecting the plot and lay- 
ing out the plans? 

6. In your city, county or community 
what is the proportion of adequate, well- 
adapted playgrounds to those that are ill- 
adapted and inadequate? 

The answers to the first question: “ What 
are the general characteristics of a proper 
playground?” touched upon three points: 
First, the physical features; Second, the 
equipment; Third, the matter of super- 
vision. 

The phrases most frequently used in 
describing the physical features were: 
“Ground should be well drained”; “The 
surface free of stones”; “Sandy surfaces”; 
“Fairly level”; “Sufficiently large for 
ornamentation”; “Dry ground”; “Large 
enough for shubbery on the border”; 
“Large enough for recreation centre”; 
“Large enough that a part may be used for 
the development of the aesthetic sense of 
the pupils ”; “ Sufficiently large for a green- 
sward ten feet in width surrounding the 
building and this portion to be devoted to 
landscape effects.” A wide diversity of 
opinion exists as to the kind of soil the 
playgrounds should have. The larger num- 
ber advocate a sanded surface and are 
vigorously opposed to either clay, cinder 
or crushed stone. Others, however, from 
experience highly commend crushed lime- 
stone. The consensus of opinion seems to 
be favorable to a sanded surface. In some 
places cinders are used for a top dressing. 
While cinders form a good running track, 
they are not highly desirable for a school 
ground inasmuch as they are hard on the 
play equipment, wear out the clothing of 
the children and are tracked into the build- 
ing more readily than sand or clay. Gen- 
erally, school grounds are reported to be 
entirely uncared for. Little or no atten- 
tion has been given to making them avail- 





able for the play of the children. The 
agitation, however, in this direction has 
been very marked and in a large number of 
communities the boards of directors, backed 
by public opinion, are giving attention to 
proper provision for play activities. 

The question of locating the building 
with respect to the physical features of the 
plot likewise shows a diversity of opinion 
on the part of those who made answer. 
Some held that the building should be 
placed on one side so as not to divide the 
grounds; others that it should be located 
so that the grounds will be practically 
equally divided since boys and girls should 
have separate play space. There seems to 
be almost a unanimity of opinion as to sepa- 
rate play space for boys and girls. This 
may not be necessary in case of the small 
children but is highly to be desired in the 
case of the adolescent. 

Equipment.—In the matter of equipment 
the pieces of apparatus most commonly 
mentioned are swings, see-saws, sliding 
boards, sand boxes, chutes, giant strides 
and drinking fountains. “There should be 
space for a pavilion for rainy day play”; 
“The apparatus should be so placed so as 
not to encumber the ground but should give 
plenty of space for free activity.” Within 
the limits of the usual school ground, it is 
practically impossible to provide for such 
games as base ball and foot ball. For the 
present, at least, these must be taken care 
of in the larger public playgrounds set apart 
for such a special purpose. Basket ball, 
volley ball, tennis, croquet and hand ball 
should be provided for. 

Supervision—With respect to supervi- 
sion there is unanimity of opinion that most 
difficulties on the playground arise through 
undirected play. It is very important that 
play activities should have proper direction. 
A small area can be satisfactorily used if 
properly supervised; a larger area will not 
bring satisfactory results unless it is well 
supervised. Every playground ought to be 
under control of efficient supervisors. 
These may be the teachers who are regu- 
larly employed and who give attention to 
the playground during recess and during 
intermissions, or it may be that the matter 
is put into the hands of an expert in this 
particular direction. 

Minimum Space per Pupil—The third 
question, relating to the minimum amount 
of play space per pupil that ought to be 
provided for any building containing a 
number of rooms, elicited a great variety 
of answers. The suggestions as to the 
amount of space ranged all the way from 
10 sq. ft. per pupil to 400 sq. ft. per pupil. 
Many of those who replied said: “It is a 
hard question”; “Don’t know”; “ Haven’t 
considered”; “All depends”; etc. How- 
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ever, the seneral opinion seemed to be that 
the amount of space per pupil ought never 
to be less than 25 or 30 sq. ft. This would 
seem to be in accord with the standard that 
obtains in places where a standard has been 
fixed. The standard amount of space per 
pupil in the school room is 15 sq. ft. 
Doubling this amount would seem to give a 
reasonable space where pupils can move 
freely about on the playground. How- 
ever, this minimum provides a very small 
amount of actual play space, though it does 
give freedom of movement. Even a hun- 
dred sq. ft. per pupil gives only space for 
movement 5 feet in any direction. An 
acre of ground, which contains 43,560 sq. 
ft., given over to 200 pupils would provide 
only 108 sq. ft. per pupil. On this basis it 
will readily be seen that our school grounds, 
especially in the cities, have been entirely 
too small for play activities. The matter 
of securing sufficient space in the cities is, 
of course, a very difficult one. In the 
cities, where properties are built up, it is 
almost impossible to secure large areas of 
land because the prices are prohibitive. In 
some parts of Pennsylvania it is difficult to 
secure space because the towns and cities 
are built on the hills and no large plot is 
available. The difficulty of securing a 
proper location is heightened in many com- 
munities where abandoned mines and pros- 
pective mines must be taken into consider- 
ation. 

In selecting a school ground, boards of 
directors ought to secure as large a plot as 
possible in order that all the play activities 
may be carried on in addition to securing 
lanscape gardening effects by parking some 
portion of the plot. The Superintendent of 
Schools of Gary, Indiana, says: “ We try 
to secure a playground of 5 or 6 acres for 
each school in addition to the parking and 
lawn spaces. The schools accommodate 
from 1800 to 2500 children. Approximately 
we have 3 or 4 children to each square rod, 
but since only one-fourth of the children 
are on the playground at any one time, we 
have approximately one square rod of play 
space for each pupil. We have not been 
able to secure this amount of room at all of 
our school centres, but consider it an abso- 
lute minimum for efficient play activities.” 

Speaking of the minimum standard for 
play purposes, Supt. Johnson of the Pitts- 
burgh Playground Association, suggests 
that the larger the number of children the 
more advantageously can a fixed minimum 
area be applied. For example, a thousand 
children are better provided for in a play- 
ground of 30,000 sq. ft. than 100 children 
in a playground of 3,000 sq. ft. and 10 
children in a space of 300 sq. ft. could 
scarcely play at all. He further says there 
must be space enough to play all the essen- 
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tial games of childhood which includes, be- 
sides miscellaneous games requiring com- 
paratively little space, folk dances, running 
games and ball games. A playground con- 
taining 10,000 sq. ft. preferably nearly 
square in shape, is the minimum for any 
school of a dozen or more children. This 
may suffice for schools enrolling up to 200 
children, but it will be necessary in this 
case to keep the boys’ and girls’ playgrounds 
undivided except as to the portion con- 
taining the girls’ apparatus, or else nearly 
double the area. All these suggestions 
practically apply to what might be called 
“proper play activities of the child.” 

For the strenuous games, as noted above, 
—foot ball and base ball—in which boys 
Over I5 years engage there would be re- 
quired not less than a quarter of an acre to 
two acres of land for the single game. 
Each district of one square mile or more 
should be provided, besides the school play- 
ground, with a recreation park of a mini- 
mum area of 4 acres, this being the mini- 
mum adequate for field sports, swimming 
pool, separate playgrounds for girls and 
women and the standard American games, 

Public Attitude—In reply to the ques- 
tion, “ What is the attitude of the general 
public toward the playground movement in 
your community?” the answers show a 
tendency toward an increased interest. A 
relatively small number expressed the con- 
ditions in their particular communities as 
“Neutral”; “Apathetic”; “Indifferent”; 
“Not much said”; “No attitude worth 
mentioning.” A large number report 
“ Awakening to the necessity”; “ Hesitat- 
ing”; “Just developing”; “Some discus- 
sion that seems favorable.” Several re- 
port: “The general public not interested.” 
It is noticeable that the playground move- 
ment is received with much greater favor 
in the towns and larger cities than in rural 
communities. This is, of course, readily 
explained in view of the fact that children 
in rural communities have work in the 
homes and on the farms and less time for 
play. One speaks of a “Lack of interest 
that is greatly deplored by the people who 
think”; another, “The people in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the playground oppose 
the movement because of the massing of 
large bodies of children in their midst”; 
still another, “The public being slowly edu- 
cated.” One speaks of the “ Indifference 
on the part of teachers to use such space 
as we now have.” In a number of places 
there is a close co-operation of the public 
with the schools in this matter. In Home- 
stead the Playground Association, an or- 
ganization outside of the schools, contrib- 
uted $200 to further the playground move- 
ment; in Hazelton Township, Luzerne 
County, Councils appropriated $1500 to ad- 
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vance the work; Williamsport school au- 
thorities have the enthusiastic co-operation 
of the patrons so that money is easily 
raised for playground purposes; West 
Chester has for two years maintained sum- 
mer playgrounds. In Greensburg there is 
a pronounced sentiment favorable and that 
is expressed by the fact that the Civic and 
Playground Association employs special 
teachers for the summer playground work. 
On the whole there seems to be an awak- 
ened and an awakening spirit abroad which 
argues well for the future of the playground 
activities in Pennsylvania. 

In reply to the gestion “Should the 
matter of school gardens be considered?” 
the answers varied, though a large majority 
answered “yes” and indicated their favor- 
able attitude by adding “ decidedly,” “ Most 
emphatically,” “certainly,” “by all means,” 
A number answered with an emphatic 
“No,” while two qualified the answer “no” 
with “Applies to cities where room is 
needed for play” and “ Think it short lived 
activity.” A number believe it should be 
considered separately as it is a distinct 
problem. Others say: “Depends on loca- 
tion”; “Might be a good plan”; “Not a 
necessary consideration”; “In many in- 
stances might be feasible but should not be 
a predominating idea”; “In well ordered 
communities ‘Yes’ in others ‘No,’ unless 
more teachers are employed.” 

In reply to the inquiry concerning the 
number of well adapted, adequate school 
grounds to the ill-adapted and inadequate 
ones, the ill-adapted and inadequate are 
largely in the majority. In a number of 
the cities and boroughs, the replies indi- 
cate that there are no well adapted and ade- 
quate playgrounds in connection with any 
of the school buildings. A large number 
say that most of the grounds were inade- 
quate and badly cared for; some report 
plenty of space for all buildings but space 
badly kept. A considerable number report 
“Fairly well kept school grounds.” In all 
the answers there was a single reply which 
said “ All are well adapted and all are well 
cared for.” In a number of places public 
playgrounds are used in connection with 
the schools, notably at Punxsutawney, Lock 
Haven, Harrisburg and West Chester. The 
town of Milton reports that all the build- 
ings have large school grounds. It would 
seem from the communications and from 
observations made by others that the teach- 
ers and pupils may do much toward putting 
present grounds into better condition. This 
may not be, properly speaking, the voca- 
tion of the teacher and pupils, and yet there 
is no way in which lessons in civic pride 
can be better taught than by actually work- 
ing over the problem in a concrete way. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
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Many a school ground has been cleared up 
and made attractive by pupils and directors 
getting to work. Such an exercise has 
aroused the pride of the whole community. 
In places where such untoward conditions 
prevail, the teacher may exercise a most 
beneficient influence on the entire com- 
munity by stimulating them to actually 
taking part in cleaning up the school 
grounds. 
SUMMARY. 


1. A proper playground should be well 
drained; be easily accessible to pupils; 
fairly level; properly surfaced. A natural 
sanded surface seems to meet ordinary re- 
quirements. Cinders, gravel and broken 
stone offer many objections for surfacing 
purposes. Manufactured surfaces such as 
brick, cement and asphalt, are too unyield- 
ing to be considered good for play purposes. 
Grass plots are highly desirable for play, 
but they can only be maintained in the 
country where large spaces for school 
grounds are available. There are hundreds 
of school playgrounds in Pennsylvania that 
could be made attractive and useful by the 
expenditure of a very little thought, time 
and money. 

2. While the equipment is important, the 
space for free play is of greater impor- 
tance. If ready made apparatus encumbers 
the ground, the opportunities for mass 
plays and spontaneous games are limited. 
Plays are of greater consequence than 
apparatus. 

3. A proper playground needs to be 
properly supervised. If a special super- 
visor is not provided for the play periods, 
then provision must be made to have the 
teachers attend to these activities. 

4. The amount of play space per pupil 
ought never to be less than 30 sq ft. It 
will be observed that this provides small 
space for actual play, though it gives room 
for freedom of movement. A school ground 
that affords 100 sq. ft per pupil offers 
opportunities for free play and this should 
be the minimum. In rural communities 
there should never be less than one acre. 
It will be all the better if a larger area can 
be secured. Two acres or even four acres 
can be profitably utilized for base ball, ten- 
nis and croquet and a portion of the area 
may be set apart for school gardens. 

5. Public sentiment has been aroused in 
behalf of the movement in a very marked 
degree. In some of the cities independent 
organizations are furnishing the means for 
equipping and carrying on playground ac- 
tivities. Parents and teachers realize that 
clean, well kept, beautiful surroundings 
profoundly influence the moral and intel- 
lectual growth of the children. 
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CHARLES READE tells a tale of the romance of 
fiddle-dealing which is charming. ‘Lhere was a cer- 
tain precious violoncello at Madrid. It was a genuine 
Straduarius. The local maker, one Ortego, had put 
in a new belly and sold it, keeping the old belly in 
his shop. M. Chanot, the best judge of violins, after 
Tarisio, lighted upon the old belly and bought it. 
Tarisio then discovered it, and pestered Chanot until 
he sold it for 1000 francs, and told him where the 
remainder of the fiddle was to be found. The owner 
was persuaded to part with it for 4000 francs and 
Tarisio sailed exultant to Paris, with the Spanish bass 
inacase. He never left it out of his sight. The pair 
were caught by a storm in the Bay of Biscay. The 
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ship rolled: Tarisio clasped his bass tight and trem- 
bled. It was a terrible gale, and for one whole day 
they were in great danger. Tarisio spoke of it to me 
with a shudder. His real words struck me at the 
time, and I have very often thought of them: “ Ah, my 
poor Mr. Reade, the bass of Spain was all but lost!” 
THE story is told that while Verdi was putting the 
finishing touches upon “Il Trovatore’’ he was visited 
in his study by a privileged friend, who was one of 
the ablest musicians and critics. The latter was per- 
mitted to glance over the score and try the “ Anvil 
Chorus” on the pianoforte. “What do you think of 
that?” asked the master. ‘Trash!’ said the con- 
noisseur. Verdi rubbed his hands and chuckled. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION FOREVER. 


Geo. P. Morrrs. 
Wa. Vincent WALLACE, 


1A ‘ song for our ban-ner, the watch-word re-call, Which gave the Re-pub - lic her 
2. What God in His in - fi - nite wis-dom designed, And armed with the weapons of 


sta- tion, 


“U - nit -ed we stand, di- vid-ed we fall,” 


made and preserved us a 


thun-der, Not all the earth’sdespots or factions combined, Have the power to con - quer or 
~“o-~ 





na - tion, 
sun - der. The 





sev-er, The un- ion of hearts, the un -ion of hands, And the flag of our Un-ion for - ev- er. 






The un - ion of lakes, the un-ion of lands, The un - ion of states none can 
un-ion of lakes, the un-ion of lands, The un - ion of states none can 
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**Now look at this—and this—and this,” he said. 
“*Rubbish!”” The composer rose and embraced his 
friend with a burst of joy. ‘What do you mean by 
such strange conduct?” asked the critical one. “ My 
dear friend,” responded the master, “I have been 
composing a ‘ popular’ opera; in it I resolved to please 
everybody except the great judges and classicists like 
you. Had I pleased you I would have pleased no 
one else; what you say assures me of success. In 
three months ‘Il Trovatore’ will be sung, and roared, 
and whistled, and barrel-organed all over Italy.” And 
so it was! A recent musical critic describes the 


position very accurately when he speaks of it as an 
opera, “hackneyed and old, but still occupying a 





warm place in the hearts of many who affect to — 
their shouldersat it.” In his beautiful poem, “Aux Ital- 
iens,” Robert Bulwer Lytton (“Owen Meredith”) says : 


Of all the operas that Verdi wrote, 
The best, to my taste, is the Trovatore, 
And Mario can soothe, with a tenor note, 
The souls in purgatory. 
The moon on the tower at soft as snow, 
And who was not thrilled in the strangest way, 
As we heard him sing, while the gas burned low, 
“Non ti scordar di me !”’ 
But O, the smell of that jasmine flower! 
And O, that music! and O, the way 
That voice rang out from the donjon tower, 
Non ti scordar di me! Non ti scordar di mat 
(Remember me alway.) 














